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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Most of us will feel no regrets at the passing of 1930. It 
has been a year of steady depression. The events by which 

it will be remembered are the Naval Con- 
aero ference of the spring, which left us shorn of 
an important part of our naval defences and 
in an ambiguous position as regards our great comrade of 
the war, France, and the Imperial Conference of October- 
November, during which our Socialist Government did all 
in its power to alienate and detach the great Dominions of 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. To 
complete the tale of humiliating events, the Viceroy in 
Council having failed to keep order in India or to guide her 
political destiny, the British Government summoned a vast 
horde of Indian Representatives to assemble in London for 
a Round Table Conference (which is sitting at this moment) 
in order to ‘‘ formulate ”’ India’s “‘ demands,” “‘ aspirations,”’ 
or whatever they choose. The nominal chairman of this 
talking-shop is Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the Socialist Prime 
Minister. Some idea of his fitness for this job may be 
deduced from the fact that it was announced in the Press 
on December 14th that he had asked the Moslem and Hindu 
delegates down to lunch at Chequers the previous day in 
order to get them to “ settle their differences”! The follow- 
ing rich bit is from the Sunday Times, which evidently has 
a gravely ironical reporter: 


‘* For several days past the Prime Minister has been 
labouring to find a basis of compromise to remove the differ- 
ences between these rival sects. Non-settlement of this problem 
threatens to bar further progress at the Conference. 
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“It is understood that at yesterday's meeting no definite 
conclusions were reached. Presumably, however, the conver- 
sations are to be continued, although the time of the next 
meeting has not yet been fixed. 

“Thirty Hindu and Moslem Delegates motored to 
Chequers. The meeting began after luncheon, Mr. Mac- 
Donald, in his capacity of mediator, presiding. The Delegates 
had tea at Chequers.” (Our italics.) 


YE gods and little fishes! And it is in order to insult votaries 
of two of the greatest religions in the world, numbering 
‘a ? millions of devout believers, that we invite 
Wan Rival tiem to this country, and allow a half edu- 

cated and totally unfit individual like Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald to patronize them while ignoring their 
whole history. He appears so much to enjoy dealing these 
blows to our reputation for good manners and good sense 
that his toadies circulated a report that he was going 
to appoint himself to be Viceroy of India in succession to 
Lord Irwin, whose time is nearly up. But the British 
Empire has been spared that disaster, which, indeed, was 
never seriously contemplated by any but Mr. MacDonald’s 
own Sycophants. Lord Willingdon, the popular Governor- 
General of Canada, is to succeed Lord Irwin. Lord 
Willingdon has had eleven years’ Indian experience and, 
if he is up to the strain, should be a good Viceroy. 


Bur if when our actions in regard to Naval defence and 
Imperial matters have been deplorable, how have we fared 

at home during 1930? Admittedly all the 
1930 trouble is not of this Government’s own 
at Home . misa)* 

making. Conservative finance had been extra- 
vagant and our currency policy disastrous. Deflation, carried 
on at the behest of doctrinaire Treasury officials, with the full 
approval of the Bank of England, the City of London, and 
many other bodies who should have known better, had 
landed us in a morass before the present Government took 
office in 1929. They therefore had a great opportunity. 
How did they deal with it? 
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THE present Socialist Ministry found us in a bad way. 
They made every arrangement to worsen our condition. 

They found trade struggling. They pole-axed 
The Pole-Axe it. No humane killer fot Abe sinianilindlinies 
who is trying to employ British labour, nothing but a series 
of blows. He is more taxed, less protected than he was. 
Dumping is encouraged, certain prominent members of the 
Government approving of this short road to the destruction 
of our social fabric. On the other hand there has been an 
orgy of Dole giving, regulations having been removed which 
formerly discouraged the work-shy from going to the 
Exchanges for money. We are now spending over half a 
million a week from the Exchequer over and above what 
the Insurance Fund provides. An impossible Coal Act, 
passed this year, nearly brought disaster to mines and men, 
the only saving and workable feature of it being the “‘ spread- 
over”’ of hours inserted by the House of Lords in the teeth 
of Socialist and Liberal denunciation. The spread-over 
allowing a fortnightly count of hours, instead of a weekly 
one, has mitigated the effects of the rigid 73-hour day, and 
has enabled the industry to carry on; without it we should 
have been faced with a stoppage of all but the Yorkshire 
coal-fields. The Socialist leaders are endeavouring to prevent 
the use of this device. 


For the rest, the unemployed increase very rapidly, and 
we are racing for the three million mark, many notices 
. having been given by retail traders to their 
ae iba staffs at Christmas-time owing to the bad 
s wea 
Christmas season. But if our unemployed 
increase by leaps and bounds, and our farmers are ruined 
by Soviet dumping, and our manufacturers by taxation, 
while our savings vanish like conjurers’ rabbits, without our 
knowing where they go to, there is one class which is 
booming. These are the officials. There are 9,000 more of 
them than there were a year ago and nearly half these are 
in the tax-gathering departments by which we allow our- 
selves to be badgered, fleeced, insulted, interfered with, and 
trampled upon. Nine thousand more bureaucrats to make 
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trouble for us and correspondence with each other in the 
eternal game of ‘‘ How not to do it.” It must never be for- 
gotten that the avowed ideal of many of our present Ministers 
is that we should ‘follow Russia,” and those of us who do 
not wish to pursue this course should take notice of the 
direction in which we are tending under the impulse given 
us by Messrs. MacDonald, Snowden & Co., with the assis- 
tance of Mr. Lloyd George, who has announced his intention 
of keeping the Socialists in power. 


WE have said good-bye without regret to 1930, but before 
turning over the page on a year of little cheer, it is right to 

: acknowledge that there has been one very 
— hopeful piece of work accomplished during 
the dark twelve months that have passed into 
limbo. The cause of inter-Empire Trade has received great 
impetus from the campaign conducted by Lord Beaverbrook 
and Lord Rothermere in their widely circulated papers. Up 
hill and down dale, day by day, in all seasons, these two 
men have conducted, through their papers, an intensive 
campaign for closer Empire Trade, and they have not been 
contented with that alone. They have also on occasions 
run Empire Trade candidates at Elections, getting one 
triumphantly in. A storm of fury from Mandarins of all 
classes and parties and the cold shoulder of the official 
Conservative world has been their reward. Lord Beaver- 
brook, the leader in this enterprise, has shown his indifference 
to abuse and ridicule. The thanks of Imperialists, who want 
more than the talk of closer union, who want the fact to 
be achieved, go to him. When Lord Beaverbrook has inter- 
vened in Elections he has instantly created a strong interest 
in his point of view and has mobilized the Empire forces, 
which are only waiting for leadership. When he has not 
intervened—as at Whitechapel-—it is seen how dry the bones 
of disarticulated Conservatism can be. 


THE Whitechapel by-election on December 3rd _ illustrates 
this point. Lord Beaverbrook let the matter alone, as he 
is always being urged to do. The issue was not, therefore, 
if one may judge of this election by the other organs 
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of the Press, complicated by any trouble about National 
Policy, Protection, or Empire Trade, and the Conservative 

candidate showed himself a diseiplined and 
7 oe orthodox Conservative on ordinary party lines. 
Election P He worked hard and well. No blame attaches 

to him at all for not winning this Socialist 
seat. But it is the incredible fact that the Conservative leaders 
and their Central Office appear to have thought that the 
Bolshevic Jews of Whitechapel could be converted to Toryism 
by Zionism, and the whole weight of the pundits, who spoke 
for or wrote to Mr. Loel Guinness, the Conservative candidate, 
was put on to this question, and a pledge was given to 
return to the very doubtful “‘ Balfour declaration ”’ about 
Palestine. The result of this egregious policy was as follows: 


Mr. James Hall (Lab.) « .. 8,544 
Mr. Barnett Janner (L.) .. .. 7,445 
Mr. Loel Guinness (U.) __.... .. 3,735 
Mr. Harry Pollitt (Com.) .. .. 2,106 

Majority ea .. 1,099 


And the results of such purblindness will be the same all the 
time and everywhere. For while the Bolshevic Jews continue 
to vote for those who wish to ‘ follow Russia,” the electors 
whose imagination could have been captured by a strong 
Imperial Trade and prosperity policy had no inducement to 
vote Conservative at all. We hope that local Conservative 
associations will take this lesson to heart. We have no hope 
of the Central Office. As it is, the Conservative leaders have 
pledged themselves to overthrow a policy of hope and con- 
ciliation in Palestine, a policy which is believed to be that 
of the very able Governor, Sir John Chancellor, who repre- 
sents us in that difficult country. Our Socialist rulers have 
not often made a wise decision since they have been in 
office, but their Palestine policy of trusting the man on the 
spot and following his advice was right and should have 
been persevered in by their successors. 


THE inexorable claims of time and the printers compelled 
us to close our former comments on the Indian Round Table 
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Conference with the opening address of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor. We are beginning to wonder if this was not 
a climax, and if we are not now compelled to 
ama continue commenting on a series of verbose 
and nebulous themes incapable of satisfactory 
development. Indeed, to continue the metaphor, a leaf might 
be taken from the Promenade Concerts, which conclude as 
well as commence their series with “ God Save the King ”’! 
For His Imperial Majesty’s wise words were succeeded by 
a spate of oratory that far exceeded the verbiage of the bulk 
of the English Press. Before the Conference, ugly rumours 
had been circulated about a Hindu-Moslem concordat on 
Dominion Status. That or nothing was semi-officially whis- 
pered. But the moment the pistol went off the political 
volition and stamina of the conferencialists veered in a new 
direction after a hare called the Federal System. The British 
panted hopefully in their wake.. Everyone began to feel at 
home on the common ground of oratory, and the consequent 
committees which rapidly produced sub-committees. 

It would take a very patient reader to follow even the 
admirable day-by-day accounts in The Times. For sheer 
lack of preparation the Round Table Company compares 
with the opening of the war in 1914. A Federal structure 
sub-committee was formed, which by ‘November 25th had 
swelled to double the size of the Imperial War Cabinet. 
Even then it only contained four-sevenths of the Conference. 
This was ludicrous, and on November 27th it was decided 
to admit all the British Indian Delegates. Meanwhile Lord 
Sankey evolved 12 points—2 less than President Wilson— 
and he further differentiated from his model by calling them 
“heads.” This Federal structure sub-committee was to 
discuss the first two ‘‘ heads,” the Component Elements of 
the Federation and a suitable form of Legislature. But by 
December Ist the sub-committee was in full cry and charging 
two more fences, “ Heads” Nos. 3 and 6 (the Power of the 
Federal Legislature and the Constitution, character, power, 
and responsibility of the Federal Executive). At the same 
time it appears to have altered its title to Sub-Committee 
No. 1. Sub-Committee No. 2 was to deal with Heads Nos. 7 
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and 8, which dealt with Provincial Legislature and Executive, 
and to Sub-Committee 3 fell the Beecher’s Brook, “‘ Head ” 
No. 3, which deals with “ provision made to secure the 
willing co-operation of minorities and special interests.” 


HowEVER it is on Sub-Committee No. 1 that our optimistic 
Press has concentrated, and the latter has justified the con- 
fidence placed in it by issuing on Decem- 
ber 12th an interim report. Was it intended 
as a backfire to Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
forthright City speech on the Indian Problem? It may be 
a report, it is certainly interim. Every difficulty, every 
inconsistency is enshrouded in verbiage and referred to later 
deliberation. Indian politicians are very like their Western 
prototypes—only more so. They are far removed from the 
Indian Congress, even their own outraged communities can 
only reach them by telegram, and they must return home 
with something to say. They are highly susceptible to the 
calmer atmosphere of the past which the solid, dignified, and 
spacious apartments of St. James’s Palace so amply afford. 
Who could not sketch out a Constitution in such surround- 
ings, even if it be one such as would bring blushes to the 
cheeks of that ghostly veteran the Abbé Sieyés? 

But the most potent jumping powder cannot save Sub- 
committee No. 3 from falling at the first fence. For they 
themselves bring the seeds of contention based on immutable 
fact aptly summed up in the Report of the Simon Com- 
mission: “‘ Dispersed among 216 millions of Hindus of India 
are nearly 70 millions of a widely different type of culture, 
not originally or exclusively Indian, but spread throughout 
India as a consequence of a series of invasions from the 
North and West ’—namely, the Moslem. 


The Interim 
Report 


THE Moslem is, by democratic rules, only one-third of the 
population of India, but a minority of 70 millions rather 
sends democratic rules a-begging. The Mos- 
95-1 and jem is in a minority in all Provinces except 
two. The Simon Commission and the Govern- 
ment of India state that this can only be dealt with by 
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separate electorates which give him a respectable represen- 
tation; naturally he stands by this. The Hindus want the 
straight democratic vote, but when, in the quagmire of dis- 
sension, the Hindus and Moslems turned to the British Dele- 
gation for light, our colossal unpreparedness again showed. 
The Socialists urged the Moslem to yield to the Hindu, the 
Liberals stood by the Simon Report, and the Conservatives 
nodded vaguely in the direction of the Liberals. The Prime 
Minister’s party at Chequers on Saturday, December 13th, 
in no way lightened the situation. 

But in Bengal and the Punjab the Moslems are just, yet 
definitely, in the majority. The Bengal problem is at present 
in abeyance, as both sides have agreed to the arbitration of 
the Aga Khan. Anyhow, it is a straight issue between the 
two parties. But in the Punjab the situation is further 
complicated by the Sikhs who, while they only form 1 per 
cent. of the population of India, were masters of the Punjab 
until we overthrew them 80 years ago in the hardest of all 
our Indian campaigns. Further, out of 21 Indian Cavalry 
Regiments, 16 have a Sikh Squadron, and out of 80 Indian 
Battalions (excluding the Training and 20 Gurkha Battalions) 
37 have a Sikh Company, 2 have Sikh Companies and 3 are 
wholly Sikh. Further, when you add the Punjab Moslems 
you have (excluding the Gurkhas) 62 per cent. of our Indian 
Army recruited from the Punjab. So far, their active loyalty 
has been unquestioned. Any solution that unsettles the 
present arrangement will unsettle the sepoy more than 
anything else. 


AND what of the Indian Princes? No one more than the 
Indian Princes appreciates the honour of conducting their 
Indi deliberations in the Palace of the Sovereign, 
= ndian = put they are used to palaces which must to 
rinces : é 

them symbolize ruling rather than Constitu- 

tion-making. Our guileless Statesmen and Press invited us 
to wonder at the miracle of their conversion to the Federal 


Principle. They merely conceded gracefully what they have 


always given, and so put themselves in a very strong position. 
They have always been a Federation in that they have 
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always been a series of individual States with their own 
individual Government, which governed, owning allegiance 
to the Viceroy as representative of the King-Emperor. 
Their intention to enter the Federation on their own terms 
is a deliberate step to safeguard their own interests and to 
have a considerable voice in the future government of India. 
Their terms demand a confirmation of their old privilege of 
ruling their own lands as they think fit, together with forming 
a definite party in the Federal Government. Their party 
will be far stronger than their numbers, for it will have a 
definite sanction behind it. If it is firm it will have the 
backing of its masters—a much more stable and _ states- 
manlike backing than the poor Indian voter. If a Federal 
Government is the order of the day, the representatives of 
the Princes may well prove the only saviour of order. 


SPACE restricts us to a brief catalogue of events in India, 
which are a far truer thermometer of Indian feeling than 
In India the Round Table Conference. On the North- 
West Frontier the road-building is going on 
apace, and the Afridis seem to be far less warlike and far 
more divided than they were in the summer. Only once, 
on December 5th, did they show their old kick. The evening 
retirement of protective troops is always keenly eyed by 
invisible foes, and on this occasion they were tempted to 
bold action. But the Seaforth Highlanders and the rest of 
the Jhansi Brigade seem to have won the last round, and 
so far severely discouraged the enemy from repeating attacks. 

Far less satisfactory is the internal situation. So severe 
is the boycott in Bombay that on November 30th the 
Bombay Coal Owners’ Association decided to dispose of all 
foreign coal before March 31, 1931, after which date no such 
coal will be imported. Further Congress activities have 
waxed, so that on December 14th British troops were called 
out to quell disturbances. More ominous is a report in the 
Morning Post of December 8th about the Railways. Fearing 
a strike would block our one vital means of communication, 
Mr. Hayman submitted a scheme to increase the Anglo- 
Indian personnel at the expense of the Hindus. The North- 
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Western Railway Union protested that unless the Viceroy 
turned down this scheme a general strike throughout India 
was inevitable. While the last statement may be bluff the 
sentiments expressed are ominous. 

But most unsatisfactory of all is the Congress revival in 
Bengal. On December 8th Colonel Simpson of the Indian 
Medical, who was Inspector-General of Prisons in Bengal, 
was brutally murdered at Calcutta. From all accounts the 
murdered man was universally popular, and Indians owe 
more to the work done by the Indian Medical Service than 
to any other form of British enterprise. This act therefore 
seems to be as cold-blooded an atrocity as could be imagined. 
Finally, the Viceroy’s cancelling two public engagements 
involving contact with the Indian people (one of them at 
a Church College) seems to afford final proof that all is not 
well with the British Raj in India. Whatever constitution 
may be evolved at St. James’s Palace none but a strong 
British Government in India can see it through, and amongst 
the first to scuttle over to or from the Congressmen will be 
the new Indian Constitution-makers. 


WE have referred previously to Mr. MacDonald’s perfor- 
mances in the matter of the Round Table Indian Conference. 
They humiliate but they do not surprise us. 
The Nor are we surprised at the acquiescence of 
Round Table the generality of the Press in the humb 
Shown Up generality of the Press in the humbug 
with which the Indian and English worlds 
are being regaled. No one in England thought for one 
moment that anything useful to India, or the rest of the 
Empire, could come out of this affair, and yet no one but 
Lord Lloyd had until recently ventured to tell us the truth 
about either the state of India or the futility of the formulas 
which are all that are expected of the Conference. By such 
continual acquiescence in the mischievous, or even in mere 
political time-wasting, we are accustoming ourselves to an 
attitude about public affairs which is morally reprehensible 
and occasionally even ridiculous. It is not enough to “‘ hope ”’ 
that some device or other will save a difficult situation, we 
ought to ask ourselves whether it is likely to do so, and in 
view of history whether it is worth trying. It is an act of 
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moral cowardice to shut our eyes and to refuse to think; it 
is very unfair to those who look to England for leadership 
that we should perpetually deceive ourselves and our depen- 
dants with phrases. India has been all through this affair 
the victim of sentimentality, and we are becoming all too 
accustomed to this kind of false vision. 


SURPRISES are, in life, very apt to be disagreeable, but 
now and again the shock of astonishment is given us by 
something unexpectedly thoughtful or un- 
expectedly wise in an unaccustomed place. 
There is a political personage, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, from whom we have never before had much 
thoughtfulness or wisdom, and from whose lips statesmanlike 
utterances have not often come, but on December 11th he 
displayed all these qualities in a speech without fireworks but 
in which his undoubted courage was displayed. The Times 
castigated him, but did not report him as fully as some 
other papers. Our quotations therefore come from the 
Manchester Guardian, a paper which was thrown into 
hysterics at the idea of England being reminded of her 
responsibilities or duties in India. The speech was delivered 
to a gathering of business men at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
under the auspices of the Indian Empire Society, and our 
only regret is that we have not space for a verbatim report. 

This meeting was called, said Mr. Churchill, to draw 
attention to wrong estimation of so-called changes in the 
Indian situation. 


A Courageous 
Speech 


“From many quarters we hear statements that opinion 
in India has advanced with violent speed. Full Dominion 
status with the right to secede from the British Empire and 
responsible control of the Executive Government are clam- 
oured for even by the moderates represented at the Round 
Table Conference. The extremists, who are and will remain 
the dominant force among the Indian political classes, have 
moved their goal to absolute independence, and picture to 
themselves an early date when they will obtain complete 
control of the whole of Hindustan, when the British will 
be no more to them than any other European nation, when 
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white people will be in India only upon sufferance, when 
debts and obligations of all kinds will be repudiated, and 
an army of white janissaries, officered if necessary from 
Germany, will be hired to secure the armed ascendancy of 
the Hindu.” 


ALL these absurdities, said Mr. Churchill, have been met 
by vague high-sounding phrases or soft deprecation, leading 
British Indians to think that Parliament here 


Facing will agree to anything. He continued: 
Facts 


“The effect of the speeches delivered 
during the five days’ open session of the Conference has 
certainly been to give the impression that a vast extension 
of self-government is immediately contemplated and that 
all that remains is to settle the detail and method of the 
transference of powers and to make some provision for the 
protection of minorities. 

“Tt has therefore become necessary, in order that this 
landslide of opinion should not lead to undue disappoint- 
ment, that the basic facts should be restated in unmistakable 
terms. The British nation, we believe, has no intention 
whatever of relinquishing effectual control of Indian life and 
progress. The Round Table Conference now sitting has no 
power to frame a Constitution for India. No agreement 
reached at the Conference will be binding in any degree, 
morally or legally, upon Parliament. No agreement of the 
Conference is necessary to authorize the framing of a new 
Government of India Act. 

“The responsibility for framing such an Act will rest 
entirely with the British Government of the day, and the 
decision upon their proposals will rest with the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords, which for this purpose 
must be considered a body of at least equal authority.” 


WE have, even under the present rather sentimental régime 
in India, fairly coped with the disorder 
59 worked up by the Ghandists and others. If 
we had done our duty these distressing poli- 
tical manifestations could have been prevented. 
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“If the British Government and its servant and pro- 
jection, the Government of India, had maintained a true 
contact with realities, three-quarters of the distress caused 
to the politically-minded classes in India could have been 
avoided. If instead of raising alluring hopes of speedy 
Dominion status we had concentrated upon practical steps 
to advance the material condition of the Indian masses; if 
the Congress at Lahore which burned the Union Jack had 
been broken up forthwith and its leaders deported; if Ghandi 
had been arrested and tried as soon as he broke the law; 
if the will to rule had been firmly asserted there would have 
been no necessity for the immense series of penal measures 
which have in fact been taken. 

** Even now at any time the plain assertion of the resolve 
of Parliament to govern and to guide the destinies of the 
Indian people in faithful loyalty to Indian interests would 
in a few years—it might even be in a few months—bring 
this period of tantalized turmoil to an end.” 

** Where then,” said Mr. Churchill, ‘‘do we stand? The 
word of the King-Emperor is inviolable. 

‘We are pledged not only to labour for the welfare of 
India, but perseveringly to associate Indians of every race 
and creed with the processes of their own development. 
The Act of 1920 is a rock which cannot be removed. By 
that Act we conferred great and new constitutional powers 
upon the Indian political classes, and we pledged ourselves 
to extend those constitutional powers honourably and perse- 
veringly. We have assigned no theoretical limit to the 
extension of Indian constitutional development within the 
Empire. 

‘But by that same Act we reserved to ourselves an 
equal right to restrict, delay, or, if need be, for a spell to 
reverse that process.” 


Mr. Montaav’s experiment was a bold one. It was a 
failure. The British Parliament must decide what should 


tas now be done. 

ar 

Dy * ‘* We are free to call a halt. We are free 
for the time being to retrace our steps, to retire in order 
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to advance again. So long as the continuous purpose is 
sincerely and unswervingly pursued Parliament has entire 
discretion.” 


We have taken the wrong turn, we should perhaps build 
up in each province 


‘‘more real, more intimate, more representative organisms 
of self-government.” 


‘ 


We cannot abdicate, and the “ persistent attempt’ to 
avoid stating truths and to shirk from facing facts will only 
lead to “ strife and bitterness.” 


‘*So much for the facts in England. What are the facts in 
India? We are told that the opinion of India has changed. 
: But the facts of India have not changed. 
eines They are immemorial. The political classes 
of India are a mere handful compared to the 
population. The Western ideas they have gathered and 
reproduced have no relation whatever to the life and thought 
of India. Only one person in seventy of the 350,000,000 in 
India can read or write. There are at least seventy different 
races and even more numerous religions and sects in India, 
many of them in a state of antagonism.” 

Mr. Churchill went on to point out that should we with- 
draw or suspend British control there would either be a 
Hindu despotism supported by European mercenaries or a 
renewal of the frightful wars that were perpetual until the 
Union Jack was hoisted in Calcutta. India would sink to the 
condition of China, yet we are told that India wishes us to go. 


THE cause of this is our own defeatist attitude, our apparent 
desire for scuttle: 


O “Our defeatists eagerly point to the 
ur ; ; 
DeSsaticts changed attitude of the Princes, so long our 
faithful allies—not feudatories, but allies-— 
joined to us by treaties. The Princes, we are told, are all 
now in favour of a vast change. But surely the explanation 
is simple. Once it is believed that British authority is about 
to be replaced by something new, that the Great Power 
which has hitherto ruled with irresistible force over all India 
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and kept it safe and quiet from all harm is about to wind 
up its affairs and depart, naturally even its most loyal 
adherents must address themselves to a new situation, must 
prepare themselves for a new system. If the British Raj 
is to be replaced by the Gandhi Raj, the rulers of the Native 
States must prepare themselves for a relationship with the 
new Power at least as intimate as that which they have 
had with the old. 

“The cause of all this change in Indian opinion is not 
a change of facts in the problem of India: it is the apparent 
lack of will-power and self-confidence exhibited by the 
representatives of Great Britain. I warn our Indian fellow- 
subjects and honoured friends not to be deceived by these 
superficial appearances. Underneath the smooth platitudes 
and euphemisms of Western democratic politics and all this 
airy Round Table talk, the actual process of governing India 
has been tardily but rigorously carried on.” 


WE have been too Western in our ideas of Indian Govern- 


ment. 


Indian 
Government 


“Tt may well be that these organisms, 
when developed and established, will form a 
surer foundation for an all-India Government 
than the present crude and unduly Westernized conception. 

‘* But here I must draw attention to a very grave danger. 
The Indian gentlemen and notabilities who are attending 
the Round Table Conference are in no way representative 
of the real forces which challenge British rule in India. It 
is true that, drifting with the tide, many of them have 
become the mouthpiece of extreme demands, but they have 
no power to pledge the Indian Congress Party to sincere 
acceptance of any agreement that may be outlined.” 


The danger lies, the speaker thought, in this fact and 
that our Socialist Government may pledge us to people who 
can deliver nothing in return, and that our concessions will 
not be taken as final, but as a sop to Ghandi & Co. This 
courageous and apposite speech, which stands out from other 
public utterances on this subject, and which must affect the 
situation by its moderation and sincerity, ended thus: 
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“* Above all, it must be made plain that the British nation 
has no intention of relinquishing its mission in India or of 
failing in its duty to the Indian masses, or of parting with 
its supreme control in any of the essentials of peace, order, 
and good government. We have no intention of casting 
away that most truly bright and precious jewel in the 
crown of the King which, more than all our other Dominions 
and dependencies, constitutes the glory and strength of the 
British Empire.” 


This much-needed statement must affect the artificial 
situation created by the verbiage of unpractical men. One 
must hope, for the sake of India, that saner views than 
those recently prevailing will be the result of this plain 
speaking. 


Ir need hardly be said that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who 
wishes us to think that he can compose the age-old and 
fundamental differences between Hindu and 


Mr. Moslem on a Saturday afternoon between 
MacDonald's junch and tea, di d trongly of 
Senesh unch and tea, disapproved very strongly o 


Mr. Churchill’s candour and said so the next 
day in no measured terms. Speaking at Reading on Decem- 
ber 12th to a large audience he made the speech one would 
expect from him, a speech full of things which Dickens put 
into the mouth of more than one of his characters. 

Dickens did in fact touch off the completely self-righteous 
man as no one else has ever done, but sometimes Mr. Mac- 
Donald goes farther than Dickens dared. Pecksniff, when 
he had greatly injured a man, boasted of forgiving him, and 
no show-up could stop him from the sanctimonious humbug 
of spurious pardon. Mr. MacDonald soars above his model. 
Listen to him on himself at Reading when the castigation 
of Mr. Churchill was ended: “I am often sad, because my 
intentions I cannot carry out. But after a night’s rest or 
a week’s recreation I find myself wandering back.” This 
bit of autobiography roused wild enthusiasm among the 
Socialist audience, who are evidently very easily satisfied, 
and someone called out: “It is a wonder you have not 
pitched us over years ago.”” .To which Mr. MacDonald replied: 
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“No, I will never pitch you over. Though ye slay me 
yet will I not deny thee.””—Manchester Guardian. (Our italics.) 


Could Mr. Pecksniff have done better? or “the Shep- 
herd”? We doubt it! 


THE House of Lords has once more performed a signal 
service to the Country. The Socialist Government proposed 

to allow the protection to Dyestuffs, which 
bg has been in force for ten years, to lapse. 

Behind this protective wall a great industry 
has been built up. Our dyes are now second to none, 
and not only are they as good as any in the world, but 
they are as cheap as those made in countries which have 
far less taxation than our manufacturers have to bear. 
The dye industry owes its great importance to the fact 
that the experts and plant required for the making of dyes 
can, in the event of war, immediately be of indispensable 
service to the State. That alone would displease many 
members of this Government. We all remember the records 
of those men, now disguised as the Rt. Hon. This or That, 
who endeavoured to hamper recruiting and obstruct our 
Government during the war. They did not wish the 
Dyestuffs Act to continue to help our country either in 
peace or in war. But they reckoned without the opposition 
they would raise. The House of Lords, on the other hand, 
felt that here was an opportunity for National Service of 
an important nature, and on December 15th the Lords, 
in order to save this great industry and to give the country 
time for reflection, inserted the Dyestuffs Act into the 
Expiring Laws Continuance Act, thereby postponing 
decision for one year. The Socialist and Liberal Press 
yelled aloud and in unison, but in spite of this it was 
evident that many Liberals and some Socialists agreed 
with the Peers. The matter was referred back to the 
Commons on December 17th, when the Government’s 
majority dropped to 6. It is tragic to reflect that but 
for the slackness of a group of Conservative members the 
Government would have been beaten. Nineteen Liberals 
voted for, and 19 against the Government, 31 Socialists 
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abstained, unpaired, and one, Major Church, voted with 
the Opposition. Still the Bill was returned to the Lords 
on December 18th. The peers stuck to their guns, upon 
which the Government wisely yielded. They have once 
more prejudiced their position in their own party by 
following Mr. Snowden’s advice. 


On December 19th, with the flourish of a heavy backing 
of Cabinet Ministers, the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions 
. (Amendment) Bill was brought into the 
adi a House of Commons. It will be remembered 
a that in 1927, after the bitter experience of 
the General Strike in 1926, an Act was passed, 
which provided the country with safeguards against the 
recurrence of such revolutionary action. It is now proposed 
to reverse this policy, and to legalize General Strikes, and 
to enable Trade Union Funds to be used for this purpose. 
The presenter of the Bill is the Attorney-General, Sir 
William Jowitt, and the backers are the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald; the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Snowden; the Home Secretary, Mr. Clynes; the Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Henderson; the Secretary for Scotland, 
Mr. Adamson; and the Lord Advocate, Mr. Craigie Aitchison. 
The reason for all these names is simple. Sir William 
Jowitt professed Liberal opinions until he took office in 
the Socialist Government, and Messrs. Snowden, Clynes, 
and Henderson, in spite of very extreme views expressed 
at other times, took very little open part in the General 
Strike, it is therefore important to commit them publicly 
to the policy of the Bill. Mr. MacDonald, on the other 
hand, was co-opted on to the Strike Committee, and sang 
“The Red Flag” at the Memorial Hall Meeting on 
May 1, 1926—the opening of the Strike. The records of 
the other two backers of this Bill to assist Revolution are 
less well known, they represent Scotland, and Scotland must 
be “in it.” It is a side issue, but none of these seven 
backers of the Strike Bill served in the war, if the account 
of them in Who’s Who may be trusted, though Sir William 
Jowitt was 29 and Mr. Craigie Aitchison 32 when war 
broke out. 
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On December 4th a most extraordinary thing occurred in 
the Meuse Valley in Belgium. Sixty-four people died within 
i a few hours of each other, of a kind of strangu- 
Pane Fer lation or choking, while many cattle also 
perished apparently of the same trouble. 
There was a thick fog. We also had that here. The weather 
was bitterly cold, very airless, and the moisture penetrated 
everywhere. These conditions were ideal for the diffusion 
of poisonous gases. No explanation has been forthcoming 
of this strange occurrence, though an effort to minimize the 
effect of the slaughter was made in our Press. We were 
told that old people and delicate people, those with lung or 
bronchial trouble, died first, as if that made the thing more 
natural. In the stricken valley there was something like a 
panic, so swift was the destruction of life. People and cattle 
were moved away, where this was possible, and the Govern- 
ment gave every assistance to the bereaved survivors and 
every care to those who had not succumbed. The Queen 
of the Belgians went herself to the spot and brought courage 
to those whose nerves had been shattered by the sudden 
and mysterious calamity. 

A commission of inquiry was appointed on December 15th 
by the Belgian Government consisting of chemists, who are 
to analyse the atmosphere, and doctors, who are to examine 
the dead; to them are added experts in asphyxiating gases. 

Whatever may be ultimately given out as the explana- 
tion of the tragedy, the Belgians themselves are convinced 
that they are the victims of German gas, released as an 
experiment, or by mistake. They say that theirs is a foggy 
land and that never before has fog caused such havoc, while 
their intimate knowledge of the German character enables 
them to say that there is nothing in it which is inconsistent 
with this theory. Germans would kill Belgians (or anyone 
else) like flies if by doing so they were able to learn some- 
thing about the art of war or the subjugation of civil popula- 
tions. They would have no feeling about it at all. On the 
other hand they may, as they did once before, have had an 
accidental and premature escape of gas. It is not probable 
that the truth will ever be fully known, but our sympathy 
must go out to the sufferers of so unparalleled a calamity. 
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On December 9th, a private members’ day, Sir John David- 
son, an able and much respected Conservative member of the 

House of Commons, initiated a debate upon 
ae Count the all-important question of economy. He 

spoke well and the debate promised to be 
interesting, but so few Conservative members were in the 
House that, on the Socialist demand, a count was taken 
during the dinner hour and it was found that a quorum was 
not present, the debate therefore came to an abrupt end. 
A feeling of bitter disappointment was shown both in the 
Conservative Press and in all gatherings where Conservative 
workers were gathered together. It was felt that so important 
a subject should have attracted members who are always 
criticizing Socialist extravagance. The Times voiced this 
general feeling both in leading article and political notes, and 
the interesting fact was revealed that Mr. Robert Boothby, 
Conservative Member for Aberdeen (Kincardine and 
Eastern) and other members of the “‘ Y.M.C.A.,” were enter- 
taining Mr. Lloyd George at dinner at the precise moment 
when the count out occurred. Of course, if these members 
admire Mr. Lloyd George they cannot be partisans of economy, 
and it would be as well if their constituencies knew who they 
were and could ask for an explanation. Mandarins of both 
sexes rushed into print to explain why Unionist members were 
absent. They were all “in their constituencies”? or “ ful- 
filling other political duties.” We have not been told whether 
entertaining Mr. Lloyd George comes under the latter head- 
ing. It would be satisfactory to know where the absentee 
members really were, and to hear their reasons for their 
lack of interest in this all-important subject, but the public 
is not in the least interested in the rules of the House of 
Commons, it does not distinguish between 2- and 3-lined 
whips, or the exact difference between private members’ days 
and others, so that excuses on these lines are always coldly 
received. What the public does notice is the difference 
between slackness and keenness, and something like despair 
was felt when this extremity of indifference was shown by 
Conservatives about the frightful extravagance we see all 
around us. People are beginning to say that economy has 
no political friends, and that however much they differ on 
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other matters, the different parties are agreed in thinking 
that they can all spend our money better than we can spend 
it ourselves. 


WuatT we need more than anything else is the example of 
economy. We need economy in Parliament, economy in 
County, Borough and District Councils, and, 
above all, to see people in high places prac- 
Economy tising economy. The first necessity of our 

time is this. Instead of the proposal to in- 
crease the Prime Minister’s salary from £5,000 a year to 
£7,000 a year, as has been recently advocated, all ministerial 
salaries should be docked, no Minister, during this great 
national crisis, receiving more than £2,000 a year. If English 
Ministers have accustomed themselves to dive on a much 
bigger scale, they must do like other people and cut down 
while the national pinch lasts. Official entertaining is now 
done at the expense of the State, and there is no reason 
why political office should involve living in large houses on 
a large scale. Ministers in foreign countries do not change 
their way of living, if they are poor men, as ours do. Mon- 
sieur Clemenceau, twice Prime Minister of France, during 
long and arduous spells, lived in a flat with three rooms and 
a kitchen. He had a peasant’s cottage in the country, five 
rooms and a kitchen in which he took his meals. He had two 
indoor servants, a chauffeur, and a gardener. He did not 
spend £1,500 a year, and yet all Europe and America went 
to see him, both in Paris and—when it could get in—in the 
country. He was not in the least an ascetic, what he had 
was good, but he lived on the scale he could afford, keeping 
a margin always so that he could give generously to others. 
If our Ministers, many of whom are poor men, lived like 
this they would earn a respect which is at present denied 
to them, but some virus is injected into them when they 
get office so that they and their wives begin to ape London- 
derry House style and the women appear in diamond tiaras. 
How far are such snobs from realizing the need .of the hour! 
The example is not likely to come from them. But we have 
rather more hope of Mr. Baldwin, who gave £100,000, his 
total war profits, anonymously to the Nation. He might 
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realize the value of example. Let us hope he does, for 
example is needed. 


Mr. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN wrote to The Times on the 
occasion of the stir made about the “ count out” and the 
abortive economy debate. He gave the wel- 
- ee come pledge that he would not remain in any 
on Economy ©0°vernment which did not, within a year of 
taking office, carry out drastic economies. 

In an interview, given subsequently and reported in the 
Press of December 15th, he went further and advised the 
rationing of the departments, in language which shows that 
he at any rate is really alive to the condition of England. 


“The situation of the country has now become so serious 
that, unless some measures are taken which will bring home 
the facts, it seems to me we are heading for disaster.” 


And he went on to say that the Government continued 


‘““to put forward measure after measure involving fresh 
burdens on the taxpayer, as though trade was booming and 
revenue increasing.” 

He had a definite plan which he developed in the course of 
his talk. 


‘In my own town of Birmingham, the rates were stabilized 
for a number of years by rationing all the spending depart- 
merigt) ments, and, though the process was no doubt 
saa — ame painful, the result was highly satisfactory to 
pe the ratepayers, and no one could say that the 

public service had been prejudiced. 

““T do not see why a similar method in national affairs 
should be less successful, and I am satisfied that, if the 
constantly growing volume of national expenditure could be 
seen to be receding at last, we should soon reap the benefit 
in a renewal of confidence in the efficiency of Parliament, 
and the ability of a great country to face facts and adjust 
its methods to meet a hard necessity.” (The Scotsman.) 


Now it is a very heartening thing to hear that a man in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s position is willing to consider rationing 
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the departments, and if he will start by rationing Cabinet 
and other Ministers he will have much less difficulty in per- 
suading the Civil Service to co-operate loyally in carrying 
out this necessary but disagreeable plan, and he would also 
be well advised to consider taking the Ministers, who are 
heads of departments, out of the Cabinet, for as long as they 
are in it they will continue, in virtue of their position, to 
vote for expenditure. 


THE most interesting part of Sir Oswald Mosley’s manifesto, 
published on December 6th, is the part which deals with 
the necessity for reducing the Cabinet to five 
Ministers, all without portfolios; but while the 
Manifesto speaks of this as an “ emergency 
Cabinet ”’ it would be better to adopt the small Cabinet as 
& permanency. Our experience in the war showed how 
superior a small body of men is to a large one, and the 
difference between the businesslike war group of five, and 
the Duma of twenty-one which took its place in 1919, was 
immense. 

Sir Oswald and his 17 co-signatories, all belonging to his 
own, the Socialist, party, have produced a document of 
interest to all political thinkers. True there has been no 
general agreement with it, and the newspapers and politicians 
of all parties have been critical, some because they dislike 
Sir Oswald and others because they dislike new ideas or the 
new presentment of old ones. Briefly the Manifesto advo- 
cates a great change in our system and in our policy. Some 
of the phrasing is perfectly vague, ‘a national economic ~ 
planning organization ” and “a new balance of British pro- 
duction ”’—sentences which do not express themselves other- 
wise than in sound. 


The Mosley 
Manifesto 


But some concrete suggestions are good, as: “ The home 
market must be the future basis of British trade, and that 
home market depends on the high purchasing 
power of the people. .. .” The corollary to 
this is clearly stated: “‘ Purchasing power can only be main- 
tained and increased . . . if the workers are sheltered from 


Home Market 
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... price fluctuations, organized dumping, and the compe- 
tition of sweated labour.” 

Then the Manifesto plunges into the uncertainties of 
import control, Boards and Commodity Boards, but the 
authors, while advocating these full-blooded Socialist schemes, 
“* recognize that a tariff is more convenient in many cases... .” 
They go on: 

“A protective tariff should only be imposed on con- 
ditions as to the efficiency of the industry protected, the 
price of the article supplied by that industry, and the wages 
of the workers employed in that industry.” 


They object to the Conservative Tariff proposals, which 
we have not yet seen, but they have a fairly sane view of 
our present non-system. 

‘* To the worker we say that he does not benefit by prices 
so low as to mean starvation wages for him; to the manufac- 
turer we say that an advantage conferred by the State exacts 
from him an obligation to the State that he shall maintain 
efficiency in his industry and the lowest price compatible 
with decent wages.” 


And they say: 


‘“‘ EXCELLENT opportunities clearly exist for the early con- 
clusion of such agreements in the British Commonwealth, 
not only on sentimental, but also on business 
grounds.” 


We necessarily abbreviate and dwell on points of agree- 
ment, rather than fall upon the undoubted gasbag side of 
the Manifesto, for it appears to many people that such 
passages as the following are worth considering with respect: 


‘“‘In finance we should pursue a producer’s policy. The 
producer, whether manufacturer or worker, has been penalized 
for ten years by a financial policy which benefits the bond- 
holder and handicaps production. The first concern of 
financial policy must be the maintenance of industry, and 
this demands a stable price level.” 


And the desire to pause in the 


Empire Trade 


‘ 


‘precipitate attempt to 


repay the War Debt from the taxation of this generation ”’ 
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shows that the signatories to this interesting statement of 
beliefs have a good deal of truth in them. It has been great 
fun for Conservative and Liberal writers to pull the fancy 
and florid portions of this pronouncement to pieces. It is 
full of flourishes which it is easy to ridicule, but it is some- 
thing to know that a forward group of our Socialists are not 
Internationalists, and it is a great event to have so long a 
political document without any reference to that hoary old 
sham the League of Nations. 


On December 2nd the following announcement was made 
from Australia House: 


, ‘His Majesty the King, on the reeommen- 
Selene dation of the Right Honourable J. H. Scullin, 
General Prime Minister of Australia, has appointed 

the Right Honourable Sir Isaac Alfred Isaacs, 
K.C.M.G., Chief Justice of Australia, to the office of Governor- 
General of the Commonwealth of Australia in succession to 
Lord Stonehaven. The date on which Sir Isaac will assume 
office will be announced later.” 


Here we see one of the effects of the disastrous Imperial 
Conference of 1926 when the King became the sole and 
unsupported link of the Empire, without any technical 
advisers at hand. The new Roman Catholic Socialist Prime 
Minister, Mr. Scullin, has used the new powers to appoint 
as Australian Governor-General an eminent Jewish lawyer, 
Sir Isaac Isaacs, to represent the King in that great Dominion. 
What His Majesty’s sentiments are in the matter we have 
no means of knowing, but he must—with his great know- 
ledge of the Empire—know that someone who is almost a 
stranger to him will represent him very differently to former 
Governors-General. It is the severing of a link with the 
Mother Country, which was a valuable one, and it is to be 
hoped that the example set by Mr. Scullin—in whom the 
Irish virus is strong—will not’ be followed by the other 
Dominions. It does not appear to be popular in Australia, 
although no one has a word to say against Sir Isaac Isaacs, 
for the simple reason that the ties with England, and, 
above all, with the Crown, are very strongly valued. 
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The American papers have openly rejoiced in the 
“snub” to King George, the New York World giving heavy 
headlines and much offensive language to the subject. 


Mr. Hersert Brookes, the Commissioner-General for 
Australia in the United States, has retired, and before he 
: went he gave his reasons for resigning to his 
arent and American acquaintances. They have not 
reached the English Press and our quotations 
are from the New York Times. Mr. and Mrs. Brookes have 
many friends in England and they will be interested to know 
what Mr. Brookes thinks of his post and why he is leaving it. 
Mr. Brookes tells us that he resigned because he did not 
believe that Australia “could afford the luxury of a Com- 
missioner-General at the present time.” But he had some 
parting words to say. 


“Though Australia cannot afford the luxury of a Com- 
missioner-General, the retiring incumbent of that office finds 
that he cannot leave America without indulging in the 
luxury of a few homely observations on what it is that 
draws the British Empire and the United States closer 
together in their love for peace and their cultural interests, 
and yet pulls them apart because of a conflict of viewpoints 
on international economic and political co-operation.” 

Mr. Brookes then spoke out plainly about America’s 
“* isolationist ’’ policy. 

** Tt is the ‘ Little Americans’ who, by means of internal 
inflation and the closing of American markets to foreign 
goods, are in considerable degree responsible for the con- 
ditions of the present world-wide depression.” 


Hk spoke of the Australian difficulties with the same candour, 
but for the sake of the American investor he said: 


x Se ‘‘Serious as is the state of Australia’s 
Difficulties public finance, I cannot stress too much the 
fact that the seriousness is for the Australian 

people themselves, not for those who have invested in the 
future of the country by purchasing its Government securities. 
““T may explain that my resignation was solely in the 
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interest of economy. Australia will carry on. She will have 
her Australian office in New York and will continue to be 
represented in diplomatic matters through the British Ambas- 
sador at Washington. It simply means that, at present, the 
gesture of good will which our Government made in raising 
the status of my office to the Commissioner-Generalship 
will be for the time being abandoned simply on the score of 
expense.” (Our italics.) 


Mr. Brookes’s patriotic good sense is worthy of imitation, 
and we commend his example to some of our overlapping 
officials. 


WE have recently seen the results of the dumping of Russian 
corn in England in the way of agricultural unemployment, 

embarrassed farmers, and absent rents. We 
Agriculture are now about to witness another form of 
il dumping. This is provided by the Agricul- 

tural Bill at present before the House of 
Commons. The cost is not even estimated, Dr. Addison, 
the Minister of Agriculture, merely saying airily that it will 
be “large.” 

In The Times on December 8th there appeared a brief 
article under the heading of “ Agriculture and Unemploy- 
ment ”’ which pointed out the ruin brought by the dumping 
of foreign produce, whereby British agriculturists are made 
to suffer for economic emergencies in other countries. This, 
however, is not the worst with which we are threatened, for 
agriculture is to be assailed 


‘* by another, and less obvious, form of ‘ dumping ’—-namely, 
the arbitrary and artificial transplanting of surplus industrial 
population into rural areas. The town-bred politician who 
has no personal acquaintance with rural economics has some- 
times a child-like and exaggerated faith in the capacity of 
‘the land’ to absorb the human overflow of the cities and 
factories. This, of course, is no new phenomenon, but never 
before has there been in Government circles such a pre- 
dominance of theorists of this type; and the fact that the 
bulk of expert opinion is against their theories does not 
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deter them; in fact, it seems to make them all the more 
anxious to prove that they are right and the experts wrong.” 


This has only a too familiar sound, and in the following 
passage the writer puts the matter in a nutshell: 


‘“* BEHIND the kind of land policy which one has come to 
associate with the Labour and Liberal parties is a dogmatic 
refusal to admit that agriculture stands on 


The nee exactly the same footing as all other staple 
ame industries in its ability to provide employ- 


ment. No one has yet seriously suggested the 
creation of new State-aided shipyards or coal mines or textile 
factories as a cure for unemployment; such a procedure 
would not only be fraught with great economic difficulties, 
but would at once call forth loud and legitimate protests 
from both industrialists and trade unions. Yet an exactly 
similar policy is to be applied to farming in the confident 
expectation that it will both relieve unemployment and 
restore agricultural prosperity.” 


Other industries are encouraged to “ Rationalize,” but 
agriculture is to be still further depressed by the placing of 
subsidized people on the land. It is to be used as a dump 
for the displaced men of other industries. 


‘ONE measure alone can save a ‘ back-to-the-land’ policy 
from complete disaster, and can, given skilful administration, 

even make it workable. A buoyant market is 
— essential if agricultural production is to be 

increased, and this unquestionably means the 
regulation of imports. In a market such as ours at present, 
open to the whole world, any substantial addition to home 
supplies must inevitably mean a further depression of prices. 
The very commodities on which our new settlers would most 
depend—namely, bacon, eggs, butter, and fruit—are shipped 
here in vast quantities by foreign and overseas producers 
whose marketing is highly organized with the specific object 
of capturing our markets, and who would be prepared to 
withstand almost any degree of price-cutting in order to 
retain those markets. Long before we could build up a 
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selling organization of equal efficiency, the State-created 
settler would have succumbed in the struggle for existence.” 


It is true that given stability much might be done with 
the land, for 


“there are still people who would desert the amenities 
of the city for a primitive standard of living if there were 
reasonable prospects of making a livelihood. Experience in 
the newer countries, where land settlement is an everyday 
feature of national policy, has shown that whereas schemes 
designed primarily to relieve unemployment are always liable 
to end in failure and financial loss, a period of stable or 
rising prices can safely be relied upon to stimulate a natural 
flow of population on to the land. In other words, land settle- 
ment depends upon prices rather than policy.” (Our italics.) 


The thing is as plain as the nose on one’s face, the new 
smallholders will compete with the old smallholders at the 
cost of the taxpayer; in fact, even the extension of allotments 
will depress existing market gardeners. 

What is probable is that Dr. Addison is aware of all 
these facts, but this recent convert to Socialism has to prove 
his zeal by an attack on private property and the existing 
order of things, and he is doing this as well as he knows 
how. He does not mind raiding the taxpayer, or ruining 
the man who has bought his own land. These two actions 
get us a step nearer to Moscow, and Dr. Addison is following 
Mr. Snowden, who is following Russia. 


Str Hitton Youne has performed a useful service to his 
country in calling attention to the slave labour employed on 
the Russian timber we import from that 


Soviets country. We have printed his communica- 
and our ti beh ner O a 
Ministers ion to the Press in full in our Correspondence 


section, but we have no hope that the Govern- 
ment, some members of which are evidently held in thrall 
by the Russians, taking any steps to stop this disgraceful 
dumping. The more people realize the horrors of life under 
Soviet rule, the more they will refuse to “follow Russia ”’ 
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under the leadership of Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Snowden. 
The debates in Parliament are not read nowadays, if they 
were the electors of this country would be outraged by the 
answers Mr. Henderson, the Foreign Secretary, gives. He is 
undoubtedly afraid to remonstrate with the Russian Govern- 
ment, for reasons we can only surmise. He is now openly 
referred to in the House of Commons as “ His Master’s 
Voice.”” Mr. Lansbury, another follower of Russia, goes the 
length of organizing Soviet poster exhibitions in the House 
of Commons tea-room. 

Such being the attitude of the Ministry inside 
Parliament, scandals of another kind are allowed outside. 
There is a shop in a well-known street in London 
which appears to exist for the sale of stolen goods from 
Russia. In the window these are labelled ‘from the 
Russian Imperial collection’? and ‘from the Cathedral of 
St. Petersburg.’ The former things consist of inkstands and 
curios, of miniatures, and of photographs with very valuable 
frames, diamond Russian orders, and other obviously per- 
sonal loot. The most conspicuous object of church-plate is 
a magnificent chalice in gold and diamonds. A cynical 
notice hangs in the window to say that when these things are 
once sold they will never again be made. A small crowd 
generally stands round the window, inside are a group of 
Jewish-looking vendors. Who would have the conscience 
to buy things so full of dreadful memories, of murder and 
rapine ? 


On the first view of the matter the Death Penalty is 
dreadful to everyone. The sentence “hanged by the neck 
; until you are dead” spoken by the Judge 
cove). to the condemned murderer is repulsive, 
unishment | 

and therefore the recommendation of the 

majority of the members of the Select Committee on Capital 
Punishment, that the Death Penalty should be abrogated, 
must have our earnest attention. It is known that Belgium 
does not execute criminals, though it is said that the actual 
punishments inflicted are more ruthless than mere killing. 
France tried the experiment of not condemning murderers 
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to death for a short time in the early part of the century, 
during M. Clemenceau’s first term of office. He was 
against the infliction of capital punishment, and had 
pleaded for its abolition from the Code with all his usual 
ardour, but, much as he hated it, he had to yield on this 
matter to the evidence of the deterrent nature of this 
penalty. It is repulsive to kill a man in cold blood. But 
if by killing A you prevent X Y Z from being murdered, 
how then? 

The finding of the Majority of the Committee in favour 
of suspension of the death sentence, and the silence of 
the Minority, owing to their not having been allowed the 
time they thought necessary to prepare their own report, 
has caused a certain stir. Such evidence as was published 
showed that the men who are in close touch with criminals 
are in favour—however repugnant the decision may be to 
their sentiments—of preserving the death penalty. This 
view was admirably put by Doctor Joseph Hunter, M.P., 
Member for Dumfries, in a letter to The Times on 
December 19th. He was a member of the Select Committee, 
and as he tells us that the Chairman framed the report 
so as to preclude amendment by those who were not in 
agreement with him, Doctor Hunter hopes that the country 
will realize that there is another side to the matter. He 
gives his view, which is expressed with great moderation: 


‘““T was for many years a police and prison medical officer, 
and had daily and, I hope, not unsympathetic contact 
with the so-called criminal classes. I 


at heh approached my duties as a member of the 
Letter Select Committee with an entirely open mind, 


and would have been glad to be convinced 
by experienced witnesses that, with reasonable safety to 
the community, a recommendation could have been made 
for the abolition of capital punishment. The impression 
I gained, however, was an entirely contrary one. There 
can be no doubt that murder as a crime is in a class by 
itself. I have seen men and women just after they have 
been cruelly done to death. That is the best if the most 
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terrible way to know. No human fate or misfortune is 
comparable with death. The man or woman who 
deliberately and of malice aforethought takes away the 
life of another is a criminal of a lone class. The psychology 
of deterrency is a delicate and complicated study, but I 
can hardly think that the envisagement of penal servitude 
is as clear and definite to the murderous mind. as the 
swift and awesome retribution of the scaffold. That such 
a fear deters potential murderers I have no shadow of 
doubt, and I do not think that humanitarianism should 
blind us to the fact that every human life is so precious 
that it should be protected from destruction at all cost.” 


He wishes he could believe, as the Report states, 


“ that the abolition of capital punishment would bring about 
an ever-increasing security and an ever-increasing respect 
for human life, and that humanity and security would 
indeed walk hand in hand. 

‘“‘ That the accused person is amply protected during the 
processes of investigation and trial; that every extenuating 
circumstance is welcomed by the average jury; that suc- 
cessive Home Secretaries have leaned increasingly towards 
the advice of Royal clemency—all this was, I think, fully 
proved during the inquiry, and that capital punishment 
should be more and more sparingly resorted to through 
the years was, I am sure, the desire of every member of 
the Committee. But, in my humble judgment, there was 
no conclusive proof that the removal by statute of a 
deterrent, however terrible, was in any degree justifiable.” 


The matter could not be more clearly put. There is no 
question of avenging murder, but of preventing it. Doctor 
Hunter is probably right when he says that the “ swift 
and awesome” punishment of death is a greater deterrent 
than penal servitude, and if so, if by the retention of the 
death penalty in our penal code we prevent brutes from 
murdering those they wish to destroy, we must face the 
odious fact, and keep this last retribution for those criminals 
who have no regard for the life of others. 
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In a recent number we called attention to the causes of 
political instability in Spain, where Republicanism has for 
some time been gaining ground, not as some 
ion people in this country think, because of the 
régime of General Primo de Rivera, whose 
dictatorship lasted nearly seven years, but because many 
sincere Conservatives believe that the King, Don Alfonso, 
is not to be relied upon to support his own friends when 
a pinch comes. He certainly let down the Parliamentary 
Conservatives when he acquiesced in General Primo’s coup 
@état, and he parted with the latter, with the same 
nonchalance, as if he saw no difference between a good 
governor and anyone else. No one will dispute the fact 
that the King has a very difficult row to hoe. He may 
feel that he can only survive by yielding to each new turn 
of affairs. It would seem so, from recent Spanish political 
history, for he appears less and less in the crises which 
grow all too frequent, and which are never a sign of 
political health. The latest of these is the rebellion in 
the Army at Jaca in Northern Aragon. This appears to 
have broken out prematurely owing to the zeal of Captain 
Galan, one of the insurgents. The object of the military 
plotters seems to have been to seize Barcelona, which is 
full of Communists, and which they believed to be ripe 
for revolution. But the early move disclosed the plans, 
and General Berenguer, the head of the Spanish Government, 
proved himself to be a man of action and a capable soldier, 
the Royalist troops were at once marched to the disturbed 
districts, and they had no difficulty in quelling the mutiny. 
In the meantime a Spanish airman, Major Franco, seized 
the military aerodrome near Madrid and for several hours 
sent machines up flying over the capital, and dropping 
leaflets inciting to revolution. The artillery was, however, 
loyal; they bombarded the aerodrome, and Major Franco 
fled to Portugal by air, and he is now interned in that 
country. Captain Galan, who led the revolt at Jaca, with 
his companion in arms, Captain Garcia, gave themselves 
up to the Military Authorities when they saw the game 
was up. They were at once court martialled, and were 
shot two hours after receiving sentence. 
‘VOL, XCVI 3 
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‘THIS summary rough justice has shocked people in England. 
But owing to strict censorship we do not know, even yet, 
the extent of the revolt, nor how nearly it 
ae . succeeded. We do not know how much was 
ecutions ; 
in the balance when these young officers were 
led out to be shot on that Sunday. All we know is that 
having taken an oath to serve him, they turned their 
weapons and led their men against the King, and that 
they themselves were ready to inflict death upon hundreds 
—perhaps thousands—of their fellow-countrymen. The 
death-roll of the insurrection is reported to be twenty-five. 
The Army in Spain is all important, and if the great 
bulk of it had not remained loyal there would have been 
Civil War on a large scale. As it is the repercussions of 
this affair are likely to go on, and Spain is in an unhealthy 
state. The Manifesto circulated secretly, but which was 
referred to by the Madrid correspondent of The Times on 
December 18th, showed the seriousness and solidity of the 
discontent. It had been the intention of the insurgents 
to form a Republican Directorate, and the twelve members 
named are not men of straw or mere agitators—among 
them were several men who would be expected to be 
defenders of the Throne. It is not the case that Spaniards 
are pining for the game of politics and corruption to begin 
in their country, but they are uneasy at the present 
monarchical uncertainties, and they have forgotten that 
the fire is even hotter than the frying-pan. Friends of 
Spain will watch her condition with sympathetic anxiety 
in the hope that, having so far shaken off the yoke of 
fashionable political remedies, she will work out her own 
political salvation, free from the battle-cries which rage 
round her in more modern-minded countries. 


THe death of Lord Melchett occurred, just as we go to press, 
on December 27th. He had been unwell for some time, but 

the Public were unaware of the gravity of his 
a condition until a few hours before he died. 

His loss at the age of 62, when many years of 
activity seemed to be before him, coming, as it does, at this 
time of national crisis, is irreparable. For he was so great 
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an authority on Industry and Finance, those two inseparable 
but often separated subjects, that his statements could not 
be traversed. And he used his great ability, his vast tech- 
nical knowledge, and his prodigious energy for his country’s 
benefit. Lord Melchett was also a capable political adminis- 
trator, and was twice in the Cabinet. He could think ahead, 
and was the only man on either Front Bench to protest 
publicly against the disastrous return to the Gold Standard 
in 1925. Other well-known men have come forward with 
criticism, since the catastrophic results of that fatal decision 
have been plain to all observers ; but in 1925, Lord Melchett— 
he was then Sir Alfred Mond—stood alone among public men. 

During the last few years he worked ceaselessly to re- 
organize British Industries, and his mergers in coal and 
chemicals stand as a monument of his practical genius. 
Not content with this, he went to the Dominions to see 
whether British trade mergers could include overseas manu- 
facturers, and he founded the Empire Economic Union. 
Bred a Radical and Free Trader, the War changed his whole 
outlook on National affairs and he became a strong Imperialist 
and Protectionist, finally joining the Conservative Party in 
1926. Lord Melchett was a model employer and generous 
to the last degree. He had a great knowledge and love of 
the Arts, of which he was a munificent patron. He leaves a 
gap that cannot be filled, and his death deprives us of a man 
supreme in the qualities England and the Empire most need 
at this moment. 


A VIEW OF SOCIALISM 
BY THE LATE VISCOUNT MILNER 


[The following is a lecture on Socialism given by Lord Milner in 1882 at White- 
chapel. The Editor gratefully acknowledges the help of Mr. Perey Matheson, 
who went through the MSS. and added the notes. ] 


SocraLism has become a word of everyday use, and, like 
other words of everyday use, it means almost anything 
according to the context or the degree of education and the 
bias of the speaker. Leaving out of the question the 
thousand cases, in which, like every common abstraction, it 
is used without any definite idea corresponding to it at all, 
we must distinguish between Socialism as a principle involved 
more or less in all political speculation and all political 
systems, Socialism as an exclusive creed seeking to realize 
that principle at the expense of every other in civil society, 
and Socialism as an abusive epithet. These are the three 
meanings of Socialism, between which we have to choose; 
the Socialism of the philosopher, the Socialism of the Social 
Democrat, and the Socialism of the penny-a-liner. The last 
of the three is, perhaps, the commonest signification of the 
word. To many people it still seems quite sufficient to say 
of any proposal they don’t like, “‘ Oh! but that is Socialism,” 
as if that retort was in itself sufficient to extinguish the 
proposer, if not to brand him as a person unfit for decent 
society. It would rather stagger such disputants, who have 
generally a mighty superstitious reverence of what they call 
“the laws of political economy,” if one were to tell them 
that Mill, whom they have probably never read, but to whom 
they constantly appeal, is steeped in Socialism from the toe 
to the crown, though he is certainly not compact of it. 
Socialism to them is equivalent to Nihilism or any other 
dimly understood ism fraught with the overthrow of the 
great world of human society, and the still more terrible 
disturbance of the little world of their own undigested ideas. 

It is not with this meaning of Socialism that I intend to 


trouble you nor yet with Socialism as it is understood by 
those who regard the overthrow of the existing social order 
as the sine qua non of the material and moral improvement 
of the lot of the majority of mankind. Neither the 
Socialism of ordinary parlance, nor the Socialism of the 
Social Democrat, is at present our subject, but Socialism in 
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that wider, that more pregnant, that less alarming sense 
which it bears in the language of political philosophy. 

Of Socialism in this sense 1 have said that it is an 
element in all political thought and in all political com- 
munities. 

What is it then—this universal factor? If I could 
describe it in a few words the whole intellectual travail, 
which is in store for you and me, would disappear and these 
lectures become superfluous. For to describe it is to explain 
it, and it cannot be described in a few words. All I can 
hope for is, not to put it before you in a moment in a cut- 
and-dried form, but to make you feel it gradually by passing 
in review its various appearances, the different forms it 
takes in human life and human aspiration. 

Still some sort of working definition we must have to begin 
with, though we may have to overhaul it as we goon. A good 
deal may always be learnt about a thing by looking at its 
opposite, and this method of procedure is peculiarly helpful in 
the present instance. To Socialism we generally oppose Indi- 
vidualism, and Individualism, as it is a word of less everyday 
use, has a more precise and scientific meaning. By Individ- 
ualism then we mean that principle which seeks to free the indi- 
vidual, as far as is possible, from political, social, and industrial 
trammels, to leave the conduct of bis life entirely in his own 
hands, to let him go where he pleases, undertake what he 
pleases, enter into what engagement he pleases. Freedom of 
movement, freedom of contract, absolute self-dependence, 
these are its watchwords. Every man for himself. Laissez- 
faire, laissez-passer. Now Socialism is the opposite of all 
this. Socialism is the principle which seeks to regulate a 
man in all his doings by a regard to the interests of bis 
neighbours, to cut out his life for him so that it may fit into 
a pre-arranged scheme of society. The object of the 
Individualist’s worship is enterprise, that of the Socialist’s 
organization. Individualism, therefore, seeks to limit the 
interference, or, if that is a question-begging word, I will say 
the influence of the State upon the lives of its members. 
Socialism seeks to extend it. Socialism seeks to provide for 
them a number of things, above all education and employ- 
ment, which Individualism wishes them to provide for 
themselves; Socialism seeks to combine them in association 
after- a given pattern, while Individualism, recognizing 
though it does the value and even necessity of association, 
wishes to leave men free to create such unions, on their own 
account, after whatever pattern seems best in their own eyes 
for each particular purpose. 
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Now here we have two principles which in their abstract 
form are as conflicting and contradictory as it is possible 
for any two things to be, but we must be very careful not to 
ride that abstract distinction too hard. And here I would 
beg you keep your minds clear from that cloud of miscon- 
ceptions and exaggerations, resulting, in the conduct of 
life, in confusion, misrepresentation, wasted energy, and hate, 
which arises from the conversion of an abstract contra- 
diction in theory into an irreconcilable conflict in practice. 
It ought to be one benefit of discussions such as these, the 
object of which is not propaganda but knowledge, truth, 
clear ideas, to avoid that initial misunderstanding. And 
with that view the first thing to be borne in mind is that 
Socialism and Individualism are not identical with Egoism 
and Altruism or anything at all like them. You sometimes 
hear people saying in a light and airy way, people who are 
addicted to curt and showy definitions, which are the 
sworn enemies of truth, that Socialism seeks to sacrifice the 
individual to society, while Individualism wishes to exalt 
him at the expense of it. Such a statement is absolute, 
unmitigated nonsense. Jeremy Bentham, as stout an Indivi- 
dualist as ever lived, is also the inventor of the formula, 
surely no egoistic or anti-social one, that the object of all 
society should be “the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number.’ Robert Owen, the most thoroughgoing of English 
Socialists, says, speaking of English society, that ‘the 
object of this association ought to be to benefit every member 
of it to the utmost practical extent.” 

The conflict between Individualism and Socialism is not 
a conflict about ends, but about means. There is neither on 
the one hand any denial that the interests of the individual 
must be subordinated to the interests of the community, 
nor on the other any ideal but the highest possible develop- 
ment of the individual. The State exists, both parties 
agree, for the sake of the improvement, as individuals, of 
the citizens who compose it. The difference is, that while 
the Individualist believes that this object can best be 
attained by the free play of natural instincts, the Socialist 
thinks that it is only to be effected by their careful and 
minute regulation. It is the beneficent law of Nature, says 
the Individualist, that man in the enlightened pursuit of 
his own interest promotes the good of all his neighbours. 
The unrestricted pursuit of his own interest by every 
individual, says the Socialist, means simply a relentless 
struggle, in which the strong man is brutalized and the 
weak man goes to the wall. The struggle for existence, 
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says the Individualist, is the very essence of life, and ends in 
the evolution of higher types. Yes, says the Socialist, and 
it has evolved in man a type capable of morality, a type 
which by virtue of that morality can and ought to control 
the merely physical impulse to preserve and aggrandize self 
at all costs. True, he ought to control it, replies the 
individualist, but of his own free will, from motives of 
charity, humanity, or religion, and not under the mechanical 
compulsion of laws and institutions. But, retorts the 
Socialist, the voluntary control of which you speak is for 
ever inadequate. ‘The principles, which you regard as the 
paramount rule of individual conduct, ought to find their 
expression also in the very constitution of human society. 
And there for the moment let us leave them, and in doing 
so I will only make two remarks; firstly, that as our discussion 
goes on I hope we shall be better able to appreciate their 
respective arguments; and secondly, that I think a man 
must be either very prejudiced or very stupid who does not 
see a good deal of truth in the contention of both parties. 
This, then, is the first thing to be borne in mind, that the 
dispute between Individualism and Socialism is not a dispute 
as to the object of human society but as to the means by 
which that object is to be attained. 

Then there is a second thing to be remembered which is 
equally important. Individualism and Socialism, though as 
abstractions they are absolutely contradictory and exclusive, 
yet in actual life are always and inevitably combined. The 
island of Juan Fernandez, when inhabited by Robinson 
Crusoe, before the arrival of Friday, is the only purely 
Individualistic State I have ever heard of, and as for a 
purely Socialistic State I have never heard of one at all. A 
community which does not to some degree or other regulate 
the lives of its members is a contradiction in terms, and a 
community which does not leave some scope to the individual 
enterprise of its members is an impossibility in fact. The 
whole thing is a question of degree. In that State in which 
it is generally supposed that Individualism has found its 
completest expression, in the United States of America, you 
have free education—an element of Socialism, for not only 
does the existence of a national system of free education 
practically determine the nature of a man’s primary ideas and 
thereby influence the whole course of his life, but it must mean 
that in a hundred instances the education of one man’s children 
is paid for out of the pocket of another. In the Russian 
village, the most Socialistic form of community, excepting 
convents and other similar institutions, which is known to 
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the civilized world, the peasant has, indeed, no land of his 
own, but still he is not wholly without individual property. 
The land itself is divided among the individual families in 
lots, which are periodically redistributed, but that is nothing. 
Such ownership is really delusive, for it has heavy burdens 
to correspond to it in the shape of payment to the communal 
expenses, so that as a matter of fact the peasant cultivates 
for the benefit of the commune. Moreover, the method of 
cultivation, the nature of the crop, the time of sowing, 
reaping, and so on is regulated by communal decree. The 
peasant’s possession, therefore, lacks the two great essentials 
of genuine ownership, the right of controlling, and the 
enjoyment of the produce of, the thing owned. But some 
individual property he yet has. His house is his own and 
so are any personal chattels he may acquire. He has, too, 
some liberty of action, for though the permission of the 
community may be necessary before he can go away, he is 
free, when absent, to pursue any trade he pleases. 

It thus appears that at the present day at any rate, at 
least in civilized communities, there is no widespread 
system at all approaching to complete Socialism, just as 
there is not and cannot be any system absolutely devoid of 
it. And as with different countries at the present day, so 
with different ages in the world’s history. Society is more 
Socialistic in one stage than in another, but in every stage 
there is some admixture of this principle in its constitution. 
The earliest form of human community is eminently 
Socialistic. This is the family or tribe, for the tribe always 
is, at first in fact, afterwards by a generally accepted fiction, 
nothing else than a big family. In this primitive state the 
conception of individuality as.we understand it can hardly 
be said to exist. Neither in respect to material goods, nor 
even—it seems strange, but it is nevertheless true—in 
respect to his moral life has man learnt to think of himself 
separately, as anything more than a part of the family of 
which he is a member. There is no individual property; 
the tribe, as a whole, possesses. There is no individual 
religion; the tribe as a whole worships. The guilt of one 
member rests upon the whole body; the sacrifice of a repre- 
sentative victim purifies the whole. 

“When Israel went down into Egypt,” ‘says the Scripture, 
when “Israel ”’ did this, when “ Israel ”’ did that, the same 
word being used indiscriminately to describe the head of the 
family and the family itself, the whole community and the 
single person, who represented its common origin and 
common personality. The community itself is still one 
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person. We see this primitive Socialism surviving for a 
long time among the Jews—and the history of the Jews is 
in this respect typical—in the ordinance that at the end of 
fifty years all land should revert to its original owners. 
The land was thus treated as permanently within the control 
of the whole people. But this primitive Socialism is only 
possible while the community is a very small and a very 
undeveloped one. It lingered on indeed very near our own 
country, in the Highland clan of Scotland, till well into the 
last century, as it lingers still, in a highly modified form— 
as we have seen—in the Russian Mir, the Slavonic village, 
and in a somewhat different shape in the village community 
of India. But in the go-ahead countries of the world, on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, the cradle of our Western 
civilization, it passed away hundreds, nay thousands of years 
ago, though I do not say that it has not left traces of itself 
in many places, even in the present day. 

What I want you to notice about this primitive Socialism 
before we part from it, and what distinguishes it from 
modern Socialism and Socialistic Utopias, is that it is no 
combination of units to merge their individual possessions 
and separate lives in a common stock of goods and a common 
work. The community is still the unit, the persons of whom 
it is composed are only its parts. Single men have no 
property of their own in such a system, because they have 
as yet no separate life. The community possesses property 
because it is the individual, just as now the whole man 
possesses it and not his leg or his arm, his nose or his hand. 
There can be no conflict between the claims of the individual 
and the claims of society, while the individual has not come 
to a full recognition of his separate existence—that is, his 
separate social existence, for a separate animal existence he 
of course always had and felt. 

Before I proceed further, in order to prevent misunder- 
standings at the first moment when they might possibly 
arise, I wish to say a word about the relation between 
Socialism and Communism. 

The societies of which I have been speaking, the early 
family, the village community of Russia, and so on, are 
more frequently called Communistic than Socialistic. In 
reality, they are both. The two words, both words of 
ordinary parlance and therefore vaguely used, are often 
employed almost interchangeably, and certainly the things 
they designate are very near akin, but still there is a difference, 
and it may be as well to notice it. Socialism then, to use 
logical language, is a word of greater extension than Com- 
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munism, but of lesser intention. It covers more ground but 
it does not imply so much. Socialism includes every 
limitation of the economic freedom of the individual, by 
the community, every regulation of his movements, his 
enterprise, his contracts. Communism, strictly speaking, 
applies only to one particular form of that limitation, 
though certainly the most frequent of all, namely, the 
substitution of common for private property. Many laws 
and institutions therefore may be Socialistic without being 
Communistic, but the converse is hardly possible. ‘The 
community of goods which at the present moment exists at 
Oneida and at Amana, small settlements in the United 
States, is Communism, but it is Socialism also. ‘The Factory 
Laws, on the other hand, are in a certain sense Socialism, 
but in no sense Communism. And the same applies to the 
Irish Land Act, in so far as it steps in to make the contract 
of hiring of a farm between landlord and tenant instead of 
allowing them to settle it for themselves. 

I have said that there is some element of Socialism in all 
society, and so there is. The same cannot be said of Com- 
munism, and yet even of this there is a great deal more all 
round us than we are apt to imagine. Communism is some- 
times spoken of as if it were the exact negation of all existing 
systems of civilization, at any rate in Western Europe. 
And yet most German and French villages have some com- 
munal land in addition to that held in absolute ownership 
by the individual peasants. 

But to return to the development of our early society. 
The time comes among all progressive nations when the 
tribe ceases to be the bond which holds men together. 
Tribes coalesce, and in lieu of them we gradually have 
cities and nations. The community grows wider and more 
comprehensive, but for that very reason the individuals 
who compose it become more independent of another. As 
material civilization progresses, as occupations diverge and 
character differentiates, there springs up a new idea utterly 
foreign to the primitive conception of things, the idea of 
individuality. Man begins to regard himself as distinct 
from the narrow circle in which he was born, to reason about 
his own position, to alter it and remodel it for himself. 
First a little bit of property gets broken off from the common 
stock, and then a little bit more, till gradually the whole of 
it is divided. By slow degrees the individual acquires the 
power, not only of dealing with it during his lifetime, but of 
disposing of it as he pleases after his death. And this 
growing control over his external possessions is only typical 
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of a similar growing control over the faculties which are not 
external to him. It is only very slowly that the individual 
man comes to the possession of himself, of his own capa- 
cities, to a complete power of disposition over his own life. 
We live in a state of society in which every single man is 
about as free to do what he pleases with himself, such as he 
is, as it is possible for a man to be. If you want to move 
from one trade or business to another, nobody hinders you. 
If you want to give up living in London and live in Bir- 
mingham, no police authority will inquire into the reasons 
of the move. Unless you have bound yourself by a special 
contract, you may work as much or as little, as early or as 
late, as you like, at; what you like, where you like, how you 
like. All this may not be real freedom; I do not say it is. 
On the contrary, it has often been the prelude to an oppres- 
sive kind of serfdom; but it is about as great legal or formal 
freedom as the world has ever seen. Very few people realize, 
unless they have thought a good deal about history and 
foreign countries, how very rare has been such a condition 
of things in the past life of the world, how very small a part 
of the human race experiences it now. 

The process which I am here describing in the very 
barest outline is the work of centuries. It is a process 
which has been described by a great writer, Sir Henry 
Maine, in the aphorism that the movement of civilization is 
from status to contract, that is to say, from a state of things 
in which a man’s life and work are settled for him to one in 
which they are settled by himself—from a state of things 
in which he is born a carpenter or a weaver, a lawyer or a 
priest, to one in which he is born simply a man, with the 
possibility of becoming any or all of them. You may say 
that as a matter of fact a man’s career in life almost always 
is settled for him. So it is, no doubt, in a hundred instances, 
by his circumstances, bis surroundings. ‘‘ Nobody’s child,” 
as our philosophers and moralists are always telling us, born 
somewhere down a back slum and brought up among a gang 
of thieves, hasn’t very much option but to become a thief 
himself. The son of an average mechanic, with such educa- 
tion only as can be paid for out of a mechanic’s wages, is at 
least not likely to become a doctor or a barrister. And so 
onandsoon. A man’s life and business are practically in the 
majority of cases settled for him; but the point is, that they 
are not settled for him by Jaw and custom as they used to 
be. For between that primitive tribal life, of which I was 
speaking, in which man is hardly conscious of his individuality 
at all, and this life of ours at the present day in England, in 
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which, except when we pay our taxes, we are hardly con- 
scious of our citizenship, of our membership of a community 
at all, there are any number of intervening stages in which 
laws and customs regulate in very various degrees the 
function of each single man in the world and his relations 
with his neighbours. To know all about every stage in this 
process in the great civilized nations is to have got the very 
heart out of history. 

We cannot attempt to go into such matters here. What 
alone I want to call your attention to is the latest stage in 
this development of individual independence in the great 
countries of Western Europe, a development which, though 
differing in many details, has yet a common character; and 
especially to the latest stage of it in England; I mean the 
transition from the medieval industrial world into the 
modern industrial world. It has two great branches in 
each of which we see the same tendencies at work: the 
emancipation of the cultivator of the soil from the burdens 
of the old system of tenure, and the emancipation of the 
handicraftsman from the restriction imposed upon him by 
membership of a guild. The parallelism between the two 
cases is very remarkable. In both the emancipation, which 
seems in the first instance so enormous a boon, is apt to 
turn out in the second instance an unexpected curse. The 
farmer or the artisan is rid of his fetters, but he is rid also of 
his security. You see here how the substitution of an 
Individualistic for a Socialistic principle cuts both ways. 
The former improves a man’s chance no doubt, but it 
correspondingly enhances the penalty of failure. 

Under the old system of industry, whether in agriculture 
or the mechanical arts, a man was bound, figuratively 
speaking, to the house in which he was born. Under the 
new system he is free to leave it and to go to any quarter 
of the world in search of a better one, but he has no longer 
the old house to fall back upon; he may wander about the 
world and never find the place that suits him. Now the 
position of the workman under the old system, whatever its 
disadvantages, and I am not extolling it, was at any rate 
comparatively secure. The great evil of the modern indus- 
trial system is its insecurity. Let us look at this matter a 
little closer, for indeed it is of great importance, and if 
rightly understood it will lead us straight up to the birth 
of modern Socialism. You know that if there is one com- 
plaint always in the mouth of the modern Socialist of what- 
ever school, it is the cry that Labour is at the mercy of 
Capital. You know that if-there is one thing which they 
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all demand, it is that there should be work for all who are 
ready and able to do it. Now this helplessness of which 
they complain, when they use the expression “ at the mercy,” 
was prevented, this steady supply of work, which they 
demand, was secured by the old organization of industry. 
Take the case of the peasant bound to his land, as the 
English peasant mostly was in the Middle Ages, as 
the peasant of France was up to the Revolution, and the 
peasantry of Germany up to the beginning of this century; 
the emancipation of the German peasant, I may say, was not 
quite completed till about thirty years ago. Here is a man 
bound to the soil on which he is born, and bound to labour 
on it for the benefit of his lord. He cannot go away without 
his lord’s permission, nor part with the interest he has in 
the land without bis lord’s consent. But if he cannot part 
from the land, neither can the land part from him. As 
long as he renders his services to the lord, he has secured to 
him a bit of ground for his own support and a share in the 
use of the common lands of the lordship. His condition is 
one of abject dependence, maybe of profound misery, but it 
is at least a condition of security. He has no means of 
raising himself above a certain point, but neither does he 
run the risk of falling below a certain point. And bis con- 
dition is one of security by virtue of the Socialistic principle 
which is involved in it. There is Socialism in such an 
arrangement as that. Not only the existence of the common 
land, but the strict regulation by custom of the rights and 
duties of the cultivator of the soil is something Socialistic. 
Now take away that Socialism. Set free the cultivator of 
the soil, give him the land in absolute ownership to do what 
he likes with, compensating the lord—as he has, as a matter 
of fact, been compensated in Germany—in France, you 
know, he was not compensated, but his rights were simply 
confiscated—I say, compensating the lord either by a 
money payment or by a surrender of part of the peasant’s 
land or of his rights over the common land, or by a com- 
bination of any two or all of these means. The peasant 
can now do what he likes with the land that remains to him. 
He is free of his bondage, he can devote all his energy to 
the cultivation of the soil now his own, and reap all the 
benefit of it. But, if he is free from his bondage, he is rid 
of his security also. He may fail and have to sell his land. 
He may sell it and lose the money, without finding other 
employment. And then he has nothing to fall back upon. 
It is a curious thing that England, the country in which 
the emancipation of the cultivator of the soil was first 
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accomplished, accomplished under peculiar circumstances 
and in a manner different from that which has just been 
sketched, is also the land which first had recourse to a regular 
Poor Law. You see here how Socialism, when it disappears 
in one form, crops up in another. Society has by some 
means or other to provide for its weakest members. On 
the principles of strict Individualism, which never has 
existed and, as I say, never can exist, the weakest members 
would simply be allowed to starve. And they do starve, 
as we all know, very often, but society is always making 
efforts to prevent it. Now that is one illustration, how 
the substitution of industrial freedom for the regulation of 
industry, while it opens the field to enterprise, at the same 
time deprives the labourer of security. The progress of 
society is from status to contract. Status shackles—but it 
also protects. Remove the fetters and the protection goes 
with them. I must leave you to work out for yourselves 
the effect of the change from industrial restrictions to indus- 
trial freedom, which I have sketched in the case of the 
cultivator of the soil, as it bears upon the position of the 
artisan who is a member of the guild. Remember that 
the institution of guilds, while it hampered the members of 
the guild in the exercise of their skill, protected them against 
competition and ensured them work by limiting the number 
of men learned in any particular trade, and entitled to 
practise it in any particular place. Here, too, the removal 
of the restrictions was the removal of the safeguard. 

We are now in a position to understand one of the most 
characteristic features of the Socialistic doctrines of our 
own time. The Socialists of to-day, however grossly they 
may exaggerate the evils of the labourer’s condition as 
compared with his condition in the past, however wrong 
they may be in their schemes for improving it (and we shall 
have to examine these schemes in detail hereafter), are at 
least right in this, that they emphasize the insecurity of 
his condition. This insecurity is a new feature in his case, 
or at least it is a much more prominent feature than it used 
to be. And it is so because a Socialistic element has gone 
out of the constitution of society, and we have as yet 
nothing else to take its place, or at any rate nothing that 
as yet adequately supplies it. 

The sense of this loss and the endeavour to repair ‘it is 
at the bottom of much of our present Socialism, both 
practical and theoretic. You see how the Trade Unions 
are constantly striving, not merely to raise wages—though 
they undoubtedly do strive for that—but to introduce a 
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greater element of stability into the life and position of the 
workman. And the same object, which the Trade Unions 
pursue practically, is, as we shall see, an essential element 
in the ideal schemes of Socialist thinkers. 

But before we go further into the nature of modern 
Socialism, let us cast a parting glance upon the Socialism of 
earlier times. We have seen that the Socialism which is 
embodied in the laws and institutions of States was greater 
in amount at previous stages of the world’s history than it 
is at present, and that it has been gradually working out of 
the constitution of society in the progress from medieval to 
modern life. But you must not think that Socialism has 
ever been in any society which had got beyond a quite 
primitive stage of development so strongly represented in 
laws and institutions as the thoroughgoing Socialist, the 
man who desires Socialism to be not an element in the 
relations of men but the governing principle of society, has 
desired. At all times you have had the complaint against 
the inequality of possessions, and against the contrast 
between rich and poor. At all times you have had certain 
men so impressed by the evils of that inequality and that 
contrast that they have separated themselves off from the 
great body of the community in which they lived and 
formed smaller communities of their own in which the 
inequality and contrast might not exist. More especially 
has this been the case in countries which have been influenced 
by the religion of Christ. The most familiar instances of 
such societies are the early Christian community at Jerusalem 
and the monastic institutions of later times. 

But such experiments are usually short-lived. Socialism 
of this sort, which implies not merely the direction and 
control of the natural impulse of self-advancement, but its 
complete abnegation, requires a very high degree and a very 
peculiar kind of virtue in all the members of the community 
if they are to remain true to their principles. Such com- 
munities are always liable to the appearance in their midst 
of an Ananias and Sapphira and there is not always a miracle 
ready to get rid of this corrosive element. The monasteries 
too, as we all know, though the impulse which created them 
was a very powerful and enduring one, departed in time from 
the pure Socialism of their primitive constitutions. So far 
from holding up to the world the model of a community 
based upon equality of work and equality of enjoyment, 
they ultimately became in most instances bodies possessed 
of vast wealth which they consumed in common idleness 
while all their work was done for them by others, 
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The example of such communities has probably exercised 
less influence upon the world than the doctrine of certain 
thinkers, whose activity has been confined to speculation 
and whose Socialism has never existed anywhere outside the 
four corners of their books. There has been a swarm of 
such writers at various epochs of the past, but far the 
greatest with whom I am acquainted are the Greek, Plato, 
the author of that great book the Republic, and the English- 
man, Sir Thomas More, the author of Utopia. There 
would be great interest and value in examining fully the 
details of the systems which these writers conceived, but I 
will only call attention to two points in common between 
them, both of great suggestiveness. One is the immense 
importance which they both attach to education; Plato 
even goes so far as to say that if only youth could be properly 
trained, his ideal State would come about of its own accord. 
Another point in common between them, and I ought 
perhaps not to call it a point, for it is the essence of the 
whole, is the bitter sense they both have of the opposition, 
the conflict between various classes of society arising from 
the great differences of wealth. Plato’s ideal of society is 
that of a number of men so closely knitted together in 
feeling that when any good befalls any one of them, all 
should rejoice at it, when any evil, all should grieve at it. 
The State should be like the human frame, in which when a 
finger is hurt the whole body is sensible of the pain. But 
such community of feeling cannot exist among men widely 
separated by difference of circumstances and embittered 
against one another by conflict of interest. “In every 
ordinary city’—he says—‘‘there are really two cities, the 
city of the rich and the city of the poor and they are at war 
with one another.’”’ And More says the same in less epi- 
grammatic but completely equivalent words. It is to get 
rid of the discordant feelings produced by difference of 
material conditions that these philosophers are anxious 
that the material conditions of all citizens should be as- 
similated. The evil of the contrast between rich and poor 
—this is the burden of all Socialist writing, a strain, be it 
remembered, which only makes itself heard when and 
where that contrast is particularly strong and alarming. 

This is the common grievance then of all Socialism, but 
in modern Socialism this universal feeling takes a peculiar 
form. It is not now the general opposition between Wealth 
and Poverty which is the starting-point of Socialist diatribes 
and the motive for Socialistic schemes of improvement, but 
a peculiar form of it, the conflict between Capital and 
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Labour. The evil denounced now is not merely that one 
man has great goods and another few or none and that the 
man with much oppresses the man with little and the man 
with little envies the man with much. It is something more 
than this; it is that the rich man has in his possession the 
means of the poor man’s existence, the things by the use of 
which alone he can live. The primary ground of com- 
plaint is that a few men have the monopoly of the instru- 
ments of production without which others cannot work. 
Capital has become separated from Labour; the workman 
has become separated from the instruments of his work. 
In former times, when this separation was much less universal 
than it is at present—for to a certain extent it has always 
existed and it does not exist now anything like completely— 
the majority were kept in political subjection to the few. 
They were not free to do what they pleased; their status 
was regulated for them by laws made by the few. That 
political dependence is a thing of the past. In most civilized 
countries political power is now in the hands of the majority 
of citizens. The poorest man is free from the trammels of 
status, free to make whatever use of his industrial capacities 
that he can. But in the place of that old political 
dependence, says the Socialist, has come a new economic 
dependence. True, a man’s condition can now only be 
determined by his own free contract; he is entitled to make 
the best terms he can for himself. But so are all his 
neighbours. There is free competition, and in the com- 
petition of numbers of men which by a natural law always 
tend to exceed the supply of the things that are essential to 
their employment, the persons who own that limited number 
of things can make what terms they please. Freedom of 
competition where the number of competitors is excessive 
makes freedom of contract illusory. Such, according to the 
Socialist, is the normal condition of modern industry, and there 
is only one remedy for it, the reunion of Capital and Labour. 
But to desire that reunion does not necessarily make 
a man a Socialist. What distinguishes the thoroughgoing 
Socialist, and now I am passing from my first meaning of 
the word Socialism to my second, what distinguishes the 
thoroughgoing Socialist of our own day is the belief: 


1. That that reunion is not only desirable as avoiding 
many difficulties which beset the path of industry and 
disturb the harmony of society, but absolutely essential to 
the improvement of the condition of the majority of people. 

2. That under a system of free competition and free 
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contract no efforts that can be made by the workman, 
whether singly or in combination with his fellows, can 
suffice to effect that reunion to any appreciable extent. 


The Socialist proper, while he does not necessarily scoff 
at self-help, while he approves the combinations of workmen 
to better their lot and confirm their position, yet doubts the 
efficacy of self-help and free combination to effect enough 
under our existing system of laws and institutions. He 
wants the community to undertake the work of uniting 
Capital and Labour in the same persons. The various argu- 
ments which have been used to prove the necessity of such 
a combination, and the various methods by which it has 
been proposed to accomplish it, will form the subject of my 
next two lectures. The attempt to sift what is true from 
what is false in these arguments and what is feasible from 
what is delusive in these methods will be our final task. 
But for the moment I want you to consider with me very 
briefly the causes which led about the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century in England and somewhat later in the princi- 
pal foreign countries to that unparalleled accumulation of 
capital in a few hands, which has exercised such a vast 
influence upon the whole development of modern society, 
and has given its distinctive feature to our modern Socialism. 

The accumulation of capital in a few hands is the result 
of the various influences which have substituted the whole- 
sale production in factories, which is characteristic of our 
own time, for the old system of domestic production on a 
small scale, the substitution of large for small industries. 
This great economic revolution, a revolution more momentous 
than any political change, has been in course of process 
silently for several centuries. England was the country in 
which it was soonest accomplished. The industrial revolu- 
tion in England is the type and forerunner of that which 
has swept over every country in Europe. We got through 
it sooner, we experienced its evils sooner, perhaps we shall 
find hereafter that we have begun to discover the remedies 
for these evils sooner than any other nation. The first of 
the influences which tends to bring about the substitution of 
large for small industries is the improvement of the means 
of communication. I need not dwell on this subject to 
anyone who has mastered the elementary principles of the 
doctrine of the division of labour and free trade. As long 
as every town in a country, let us say, is commercially cut 
off from every other, either by physical obstacles, such as 
want of proper roads, or by obstacles of man’s making, 
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whether they arise as in the cities of ancient Greece from 
political hostility or in the medieval society of Europe 
from trade jealousy, each town so separated from its neigh- 
bours will continue to produce everything for itself. It 
will have many industries, all of them on a small scale. 
Remove these obstacles, whether physical or otherwise, 
and among a number of centres of population having free 
intercourse with one another a division of labour will 
gradually be established. Each centre will produce what it 
can produce best in larger quantities and buy what it can 
produce less well with the surplus over its wants of that 
article, which it has a peculiar facility in producing. You 
know the old story. I will not dwell on it. The only point 
to which I want now to call your attention is that every 
such concentration of trade gives a fresh advantage to the 
large over the small producer. 

Things are not now made as they are wanted for a 
market close at hand, but before they are wanted for a 
market at some distance off. The maker has thus to wait 
a longer time for the return of the capital sunk in them, 
and this must be to the advantage of those who can afford 
to wait. 

Now as far as inland trade is concerned, not only has 
England had the start in every successive improvement in 
the means of communication—roads, canals, railways, tele- 
graphs. She has been beforehand with other countries also 
in the removal of the hindrances set up by law and custom 
to internal free trade. The Statute of James I (1624) 
suppressing monopolies removed the local barriers of trade 
within England itself for more than a century before they 
were removed in either France or Germany. In Germany in 
fact they were not completely removed till the establish- 
ment of the Zollverein* in quite recent times. As for the 
advantages in external trade which England possessed, 
owing to her maritime position and her extensive possessions 
in the Indies, I need not dwell upon them. It is in the 
greater facilities of internal trade and the wider markets 
for her external trade resulting in the greater concentration 
of industry that we must seek the first cause for the early 
appearance in England of the great manufacturer. But 
there is another influence making for the substitution of 
great for small industry, more potent than any other, even 
than that which I have just mentioned, and which also 

* Zollverein, Deutscher Zoll und Handelsverein formed in 1834 and was 


enlarged in 1854 to include all German States, except Hamburg, which remained 
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made itself felt first in England, and that is the improvement 
of machinery. It is to the succession of a series of great 
inventions, the successive improvements in the spinning 
machine, made between 1767 and 1779 by Hargreaves, by 
Arkwright and by Crompton, the steam engine of Watt in 
1769, the power loom of Cartwright in 1785 and many others, 
that the precipitate consummation of that revolution of 
industry of which I have been speaking is mainly due. The 
almost simultaneous appearance of three or four great 
inventions must be regarded as an accident, but it is an acci- 
dent which had the most momentous effect on the whole 
organization of society. The introduction of labour-saving 
machinery, greatly reducing as it does the cost of production, 
extinguishes the independent economic existence of great 
quantities of small workmen. The hand-loom cannot fight 
against the power loom nor the spinning-wheel against the 
mule-jenny. Everybody here is probably familiar—there is 
no elementary treatise on political economy which does not 
deal with it—with the misery which the introduction of 
machinery causes in the first instance by depriving large 
numbers of people of work. Many of these no doubt are men 
who have been mere labourers all along, thrown out of work 
because fewer hands are now necessary, but not a few are 
small independent workmen whose labour no longer repays 
them now that the produce of their primitive machine is 
being undersold by the tenfold produce of the new improved 
machine, or rather series of machines, which they have not 
the money to acquire. In time no doubt the enormous 
increase of wealth, and therefore of fresh enterprise, which 
ultimately results from the introduction of labour-saving 
machinery, compensates the sufferers as a class. It brings 
new work in time both to the old labourer and the old 
independent workman, who get some compensation in this 
manner for the original injury, but what the independent 
workman has lost for ever is his independence. He may 
find new work and more remunerative work, but he no 
longer works for himself but for a master, for the owner of 
the machine. The full value of his produce is no longer his, 
but only such a share of it as he can obtain by contract with 
his employer in the shape of wages. 

It is the conflict of interests thence arising, a conflict in 
which the capitalist has always such great and in the first 
instance such overpowering advantages, that has struck the 
imagination and, as we have seen, aroused the enmity of 
the modern Socialist. And this separation of Capital and 
Labour, of the producing power and the instruments of 
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production, is due as we have seen to the removal of the 
old restrictions upon trade, to the improvement of the 
means of communication and, above all, to the enormous 
and complicated improvements in machinery which have so 
greatly increased the amount of capital necessary for the 
conduct of industry. It is not hard to see how ignorant 
labourers, and especially the ruined small producers, have 
often come to regard the machines as their enemies. Just 
as the independent existence of the small peasant farmers of 
Rome was extinguished by the competition of the great 
landholders from the time that the latter were enabled to 
have recourse to slave labour, so the independent existence 
of the small workman was doomed from the day that a far 
more powerful and less expensive body of slaves than were 
ever exported from Africa or the Levant, the labour-saving 
machines, were brought within the reach of his wealthier 
rival who could afford to pay for them. And the general 
use of labour-saving machines, when once begun, assumes 
ever wider dimensions and leads to ever greater and greater 
accumulations of capital. At the outset the producers who 
can afford the new machines in the general disorganization 
of industry and the general rush for work have the labourers 
entirely at their mercy. Their profits are enormous and 
they increase the stock and variety and complication of 
their machinery. And so it goesonandon. The small man 
who is left behind at the outset of the race has even less and 
less chance of catching up the stronger rival who has once 
got a start of him. The industrial world is converted from 
a graduated democracy into a narrow oligarchy, and as the 
small man sinks into the position of a mere labourer the big 
man rises gradually above labour altogether. The gulf 
between them becomes wider and wider. So much for the 
effect of the change upon the small independent workman. 
The mere labourer, too, in England at any rate was in the 
first instance injured in a variety of ways by the industrial 
revolution. But in his case there were other causes of a 
complicated character besides the direct results of the change 
itself which I have been describing. They will form a good 
introduction to a review of the history of Socialism in 
modern England. 


[The February number of the National Review will 
contain a further lecture by Lord Milner.] 


AN ITALIAN SOLUTION? 


ENGLISHMEN who feel the need of some respite from the 
melancholy contemplation of their national discontents 
should transport themselves for a season to Italy and receive 
consolation from the study of the health and happiness of a 
well-governed people. At the very moment when uneasy 
Ministers are assuring the British electorate that our maladies 
admit of no remedy because they are due to world causes not 
within our control, Italy has succeeded by an intensive and 
purely Italian effort in reaching a pitch of political and 
economic stability which she has not known since classical 
times. Yet the problems that confronted her were at least 
as formidable as those that face us. But lately freed by 
her own persistent struggles from alien exploitation, she had 
scarcely time to harmonize the suspicions and disunion of her 
component parts when the World War burst upon her. In 
that struggle she freely spent the lives of her sons and her 
treasure in the cause of justice, only to find in the hour of 
victory that she must submit to rewards incommensurate 
with her contribution to the Allied cause and inconsistent with 
the promises made to her by stronger Powers. Patriotism 
sank back rebuffed, and International Socialism began to 
scent a new field for mischief. A series of weak Govern- 
ments, imbued with the hopeless doctrines of laissez-faire 
were prepared to secure extended terms of power by sacri- 
ficing national prestige to the preposterous demands of 
Communism and turned uneasily from nobler principles to 
the spoliation of the not too wealthy richer classes. A 
traditional conflict between Church and State immensely 
added to the complications of a perilous situation. 

In economics the difficulties were equally menacing. 
Italy is on the whole a poor country, short of raw materials, 
minerals, and coal power, and in large part unproductive. 
Agriculture is a grim struggle—‘‘ Nudus ara, sere nudus ’’— 
carried on from dawn till eve, year in and year out, in order, 
if it may be, to wrest from the soil a tardy and scarce return 
for human effort. In addition there had been for many 
years before the war a steady drain of emigration of the 
most enterprising Italians to countries far from friendly, 
and these citizens, in the second generation at least, became 
permanently lost to the mother-country. The change from 
despondency to confidence, from waste and poverty to 
efficiency and power, has been brought about by adopting a 
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method of government openly imperialistic and patrician 
which calls doubtless for some considerable sacrifice of 
liberty and leisure, a sacrifice which is now being readily 
made by all classes of the community. Disadvantages there 
are, and these have been sufficiently advertised in the 
popular Press of other countries. But the operation has 
proved a tremendous success—for the Italians. 

In a world of cruel competition, where the weak must 
either go to the wall or remain as parasites on the body 
politic, there is much to be said in favour of a compact, well- 
organized, and disciplined national unit which can be 
directed and re-directed at the will of its leaders. Politically 
and economically Italy is now gathered ready to respond to 
any call, while England appears to sprawl uneasily in a 
morass of uncertainty and confusion induced by an unmanage- 
able electorate and the breakdown of the two-party system. 
The Fascist State suits the Italian temperament—which is 
of a somewhat childlike nature. Simple, affectionate, charm- 
ing, quick-tempered and light-hearted, the Italian, like all 
children, prefers certainty and discipline to vague slackness 
masquerading as freedom. Each man, woman, and child 
knows his place in the State and the duties to be performed. 
This is justice—the justice of Plato. Each feels himself to 
be possibly a small but at least an integral part of the social 
structure. So national enthusiasm and personal self-respect 
have advanced together. 

The test of any system of Government must be the con- 
dition of the governed. The fruits of Fascism are that 
disease and crime have been substantially decreased, while 
that former plague of Italy, mendicancy, has practically dis- 
appeared. There is a steady and growing demand for more 
culture and, for young men at least, more games of a manly 
character. But perhaps most significant has been the great 
revival of pride in the glories of the past. The Italian of 
to-day feels himself to be in the true succession from the 
Ancient Roman. A veneration of the noble relics in stone 
and marble and of the literature, which witness to the 
greatness of their ancestors, fill the modern Italians with a 
genuine inspiration, and a determined resolve not to fall 
short of the examples of history nor allow their priceless 
heritage to be further diminished. Never again will the 
incomparable works of Italian artists be allowed to leave 
their native shores for a permanent exile. It is incon- 
ceivable that Italy in her present mood would sell any 
portion of her birthright for foreign gold. The countryside 
itself, instinct with ancient memories, is equally sacred. At 
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least the amenities of town and country are not unfairly 
sacrificed, as in England, to the rapacious claims of road 
transport as if the motor-car counted and nothing beside. 
A society for the preservation of rural Italy will be a luxury 
for some time to come. 

In effect one may see in Fascist Italy a nation which, by 
concentrating on efficiency and discipline and the well-tried 
virtues of thrift and industry, has extricated herself for good 
from a situation fraught with grave perils and at least the 
possibility of permanent disintegration. 
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BALFOUR IN HIS ELEMENT 


(““MR.” BALFOUR ON DECADENCE AND PROGRESS; A 
SYMPOSIUM AT FARNHAM) 


SEVENTEEN years ago—on April 25, 1913, to be exact—a 
debate took place at Farnham on the question, “‘ Whether, 
from appearances, this great nation is on a way of decadence 
or a way of progress?” The initial speeches were well worth 
hearing, but the occasion owed its importance to the part 
taken in the discussion by Mr. (as he then was) A. J. Balfour. 
Mr. Balfour had been staying with the Bishop of Winchester 
at Farnham Castle, and the subject, it was understood, had 
cropped up in after-dinner talk. An enterprising member 
of the Bishop’s family had the happy idea that, if the problem 
could be discussed in public, Farnham folk would appreciate 
the opportunity of benefiting by Mr. Balfour’s wisdom. Mr. 
Balfour, with his usual good nature, allowed himself to be 
persuaded, only stipulating that his remarks should not be 
reported in the Press. This restriction must have been due 
to a wish to express himself at ease and informally, since 
he was quite willing for as many to hear him as the Town 
Hall could hold. No doubt it is a treat to a public 
man to speak, once in a way, without having to weigh 
his words. 

On the appointed evening the hall was crowded. I was 
present, and for my private satisfaction took copious notes 
of the speeches. After this interval of time there can be 
no offence in reproducing their substance. On the con- 
trary, the wise and heartening words then uttered by Mr. 
Balfour possess an appeal and a value which should no longer 
be denied to a wider audience than that which hung upon 
his lips at Farnham seventeen years ago. 

The Bishop of Winchester occupied the chair, and his 
younger son, Mr. Gilbert Talbot, whose promise, alas! was 
cut short by the war, opened the ball. Recently down from 
the University, Mr. Talbot represented young Oxford, Mr. 
Livingstone, an ex-president of the Cambridge Union 
Society, young Cambridge, and a third speaker was a coun- 
try clergyman from the neighbourhood, whose Irish elo- 
quence has since been transferred to a London sphere. It 
will be necessary briefly to indicate the tenor of their remarks, 
which were clearly intended to draw the big gun’s fire, 
because Mr. Balfour, who spoke last, took them as his text 
and answered them in detail. 
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Mr. Talbot’s attitude was one of Socratic scepticism; 
the clergyman spoke as a sympathizer with the aims of 
Labour, and an optimist; Mr. Livingstone as a frank 
and downright Conservative, to whom the prospect looked 
dark. 

Our conception of the world’s future, Mr. Talbot held, 
depended on our attitude to the question at issue. If we 
thought that our Empire was likely to collapse—and what 
Empire had escaped decay ?—we were faced with an endless 
vista of glooming possibilities. We were bound to ask, at 
the start, what exactly we meant by decadence and progress, 
‘people being deplorably ready to use big, general words 
without seeking to plumb their significance.”’ ‘Thus material 
progress might co-exist with a process of decay; it had done 
so at Rome. Empire and progress were not interchangeable 
terms. We might deceive ourselves if we thought that 
increased rapidity of living meant progress. On the other 
hand, a falling birth-rate was not necessarily a sign of 
decadence. Could it be that nations, as individuals, were 
liable to senility? So far could a man go, so far a people, 
but no farther. Greece perfected the city state, and then 
her work was done, her aspirations satisfied. He wondered 
if we in England were at a standstill, resting on our laurels. 
Mr. Talbot asked more questions than he answered. 

The clergyman’s mood was more robust. He thought 
that the vital energy of a country might migrate from one 
class to another, with the result that new reservoirs could 
be tapped. At present he found it abounding in the Labour 
Party and the suffragettes. (These, it is to be remembered, 
were the days of militancy.) ‘“‘ The north,” he said, “is 
teeming with vitality.”” Progress, consequently, was assured. 

Mr. Livingstone, pricking up his ears at the word “ suftfra- 
gette,”’ roundly asserted that Jane Austen’s outlook was 
finer than Mrs. Pankhurst’s! Could we, as a nation, escape 
“the universal doom’? Mr. Balfour, five years earlier, 
had hinted at the existence of an elixir against decadence. 
He had said that nations decayed which had nothing left 
to do, but that science, a recent element in modern life, 
source of perpetual energy, might save us from inertia. 
But, objected Mr. Livingstone, applied science was only the 
utilitarian aspect of knowledge. How could the mere 
stimulus of material achievement be expected to arrest the 
decay of a nation? We confused material comfort with 
civilization, and concentrated our political activity on 
securing it. When rulers and ruled were identical, as in a 
democracy, the form of government ‘“‘ under which we 
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labour,”’ there was no room for high ideals, and life became 
‘a sordid scramble.” 

Mr. Balfour, it must be admitted, had been presented 
with a variety of theses to examine, but he proved himself 
equal to the task. 

Premising that he was not going to touch on current 
political issues, he at once took up the last speaker’s chal- 
lenge. “‘I do not accept his interpretation of what I said. 
He seems to think I attributed the decay of the Roman 
Empire to lack of occupation. So far from having shot its 
bolt, that Empire had carried out a magnificent work for 
ages, and had not finished it. Nor did I base my hopes for 
the future on an increase of material well-being, or invest 
modern science with magical powers.” He still maintained, 
however, that the growth of science is the only new element 
in national life, though religion and literature had finer gifts 
to bestow. The Roman Empire had those two elements, yet 
it fell, and so had we; though of course our religion was 
not theirs, ‘‘for religion, like everything else, progresses.” 
He certainly had said that antiquity, even in ages of deca- 
dence, compared not unfavourably with the modern world; 
“but what we have, and they had not, is the growth of 
science, and its application to modern-day life. I tried to 
show,” he continued, “ that the decay of the Roman Empire 
remains one of the greatest paradoxes and problems in exist- 
ence. Causes which have to do with growth and decay are 
so deep-seated and subtle as to defy our rough analysis. 
We cannot tell why Rome fell. There was internal decay, of 
which the causes still remain obscure.”’ 

Turning next to Mr. Talbot’s analogy between a nation’s 
life and a man’s, Mr. Balfour showed it to be untenable. 
Mr. Talbot had invited them to regard the rise, maturity, and 
fall of nations as governed by the same organic law which 
swayed the destinies of the individual. Now, an eminent 
German had said that death in the organic world was due to 
natural selection, being the only means of securing the 
continued existence of youth. Certainly any nation would 
collapse if men lived on indefinitely, petrified in their own 
ideas, and freezing youth’s initiative! But that didn’t 
happen outside the realms of fancy, so the analogy broke 
down. The individual perished, but the race was perpetu- 
ally renewed. History was made up, largely, of the rise and 
fall of nations, but gave no hint of explanation. 

Greece, Mr. Talbot had reminded them, perfected the 
City state. Well, no city state in Greece was comparable to 


“Athens. If Greece failed (Athens included) it was because 
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she refused to do something new, insisted on retaining the 
idea of the small city community, would not entertain that 
of combination, and so fell a victim to the first serious 
Kuropean invader. Besides, it was arguable that Hellenic 
culture began its world mission after Athens, Sparta, and 
Thebes had become mere provinces of Macedon. There was, 
in fine, no evidence for Mr. Talbot’s theory. ‘‘ Are we sure,”’ 
asked the speaker earnestly, “that it is possible to find 
anything that can be described as a law in these matters, 
to guide us in the future? History never repeats itself.” 
And then he ran through a list of the dominant races. Was 
there a parallel case to the Jews, whose greatest work for 
religion was done in exile? Had there ever been a com- 
munity comparable to Athens, an Empire resembling Rome’s, 
or potentates like Alexander the Great’s successors? In each 
case he answered with an emphatic negative. Last of all, 
had there been anything in history like our own Empire? 
Here his ‘‘ No’’ was more emphatic than ever. 

“IT look forward in a sanguine spirit,” he continued, 
** not because I see in our political squabbles, as the second 
speaker appears to do, the hope of growth. No! There 
must be collisions in a great community. They will require 
temper, tact, and unselfishness for their settlement, and 
settled they will be, as our earlier disputes have been. 
Neither can I accept his theory that we have always been 
able to draw on some untapped source of strength in the 
nation. I don’t believe in such sources. Men in one class 
are like men in another ’—an utterance to be amply verified 
fifteen months later, when men of all classes indiscriminately 
flocked to the colours!—‘‘ My own hopes, which are great, 
are based otherwise.” 

On what foundation, then, did he base them? On the 
improvements in the national life which he saw all round 
him. He could not, for instance, see signs of decay in the 
political sphere. Taking the average politician of his own 
day he saw, in comparison with earlier times, no decadence. 
‘In the great and good old days,” he went on, “‘ they did the 
most abominable things! In almost every broad field of 
social life conditions have improved. What is new is not 
the slum, but the discovery that the slum is not a new thing! 
Feudal barons would be prosecuted to-day.” 

And then his thoughts recurred to Mr. Livingstone’s 
remarks about material comfort. Well, if we were afraid 
of it or disliked it, we ought logically to revert to 
the natural life. And what was that? ‘ Why,” with 
immense emphasis, “to dress in a skin and live in a cave. 
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Artificial life is what you want,” he added. “ All progress 
is artificial.” 

Mr. Talbot had asked for a definition of decadence. Well, 
you couldn’t define it. ‘* Definitions” (very gravely) “are 
really very perilous things.’”’ Was our race deteriorating? 
Not in the ordinary sense, but he feared that the classes we 
desired to see increase were diminishing. The families of 
the middle classes and the higher artisan showed a declining 
birth-rate. If that went on, it would be a greater danger 
than anything. “ But,” he went on, speaking with a con- 
viction that did not seem to require substantiating—or 
which he did not choose to substantiate—‘“‘ Great Britain 
and Ireland ” (with a smile at the Hibernian orator) “ will 
continue to send forth men to deal with politics in a prac- 
tical fashion. Progress,” he concluded, “ doesn’t go on of 
itself. We have to work against the collar. If there be 
improvement, it is because each generation works hard, 
knowing (or, possibly, hoping) that the fate of nations is 
largely in their own hands.” 

Thus the question at issue had not been positively or 
explicitly answered; but the audience dispersed with the 
feeling that Mr. Balfour had given them reasons for regard- 
ing the future of the nation not, indeed, with complacency, 
but with well founded hope. I observed, as I left, that 
he was already deeply engaged in a lively discussion with 
Mr. Livingstone! 

The appreciation of the value of science to mankind 
which is manifest in the Farnham speech is noteworthy. In 
his recent eulogy of Lord Balfour, Mr. Baldwin singled it 
out for special comment. ‘“‘ Many of his efforts,” said Mr. 
Baldwin, “‘ were directed to making the government and 
administration of this country and the Empire make use of 
natural knowledge. It is thirty years since he brought 
into being, in its present form, the National Physical Labora- 
tory. He was more responsible than any statesman for 
having co-ordinated under the Privy Council the various 
branches of scientific and medical research.” 

It remains for one who then heard him for the first and 
last time to say a word as to the quality of Lord Balfour’s 
oratory. I had been given to understand that it was apt to 
be hesitating and even halting. I can only say that on this 
occasion it was fluent to the verge of rapidity. His speech 
was animated, and he was intensely in earnest. There, 
truly, was a man of men; sincerity shone through him. 


H. C. Mincuin 


PROGRESSING BACKWARDS 
WHAT ARE WE HEADING FOR? 


(The Government has issued a White Paper on the result of 
recent experiments in Sulphur Elimination at Grove Road.) 


TIME was when every chimney in England sent forth its 
little puffs of smoke as a libation to the already dirty air, 
and even now although gas-fires, electric power, and smoke- 
less fuels have all done something to help to take the little 
puff out of the chimney, the atmosphere over London shows 
but little improvement owing to the vast number of new 
houses, the majority using at least one open fire, that have 
been and are being erected. A step forward was contem- 
plated, however, when, under the Electricity Act of 1926, 
it was proposed to concentrate the generation of electric 
power into a few large stations and it was certainly under- 
stood that the intention was to try and remove the evils 
attending the placing of great power stations in densely 
populated districts and to help to clean the atmosphere 
by erecting the master-stations in more remote positions, 
such as the neighbourhood of the coal areas. When in 
the following year, 1927, the proposals for South-East 
England made their appearance, the plans indicated that 
for London at any rate the scheme was to link up 
the line of existing stations along the banks of the River 
Thames. A new station at Battersea was definitely sug- 
gested, and there were two unidentified ones called “A” 
and “ B,” but there was really nothing in the scheme as 
published to rouse the fears of the ordinary Londoner, to 
whom the statement that a station of 200,000 kilowatts was 
proposed was more or less unintelligible and, as a matter of 
fact, few if any of them even realized that there had been 
an Electricity Act in 1926. 

Thus the promoters proceeded to develop their scheme 
for the Battersea station, and even when it made its appear- 
ance in greater detail it attracted comparatively little notice 
from the authorities affected, any criticism being mainly 
directed to the possible detrimental appearance of the group 
of tall chimneys. Experts, however, were on the watch 
together with a few persons who were getting uneasy, and 
thus it may not have been unconnected with the formation 
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of The Chelsea Society that the first Borough Council to 
become alarmed at the prospect was that of Chelsea, that 
district having already suffered from the attentions of the 
Underground Railway Company’s station at Lots Road. 
Although the artists liked the tall chimneys, the residents 
round objected strongly to the showers of soot and dust 
and cinders that were lavished on the neighbourhood, and 
the prospect of the establishment of a new and still greater 
monster at Battersea was naturally perturbing. 

As a first step, a correspondence was initiated in The 
Times, but the warning was not really taken seriously until 
Manchester, rather reluctantly, came to the aid of London 
by reason of a case arising out of the serious damage done 
to crops within a radius of at least one mile from the Man- 
chester Corporation’s new station at Barton, and this on a 
daily consumption of not much more than about 500 tons of 
coal; but it should be noted that that particular station was of 
the most modern type—that is to say, it had low chimneys and 
forced draught. Thus it was that the public was not really 
aroused until Dr. Raymond Unwin, speaking at the Annual 
Meeting of The London Society in March 1929, hammered in 
what the proposed station really meant. His speech was widely 
reported in the daily, weekly, and professional Press, and 
was followed some two or three weeks later by an influential 
letter in The Times over the signatures of The Mayors of 
Chelsea and Westminster, The Chairman of the Council of 
The London Society, The Presidents of the Metropolitan 
Public Gardens Association and The Royal Institute of 
British Architects, The Chairman of the Coal Smoke Abate- 
ment Society, The Treasurer of St. Thomas’s Hospital, the 
Editor of The Lancet, and the Superintendent of Observa- 
tions of Atmospheric Pollution, together with Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber and Lord Dawson of Penn. This letter set forth 
shortly but in telling sentences the actual position that had 
arisen. 

The situation then revealed was truly alarming. The 
new station, one-third of which had already been sanctioned 
by Government, would when complete consume not less than 
2,000 tons of coal a day, and the products of combustion 
including about 30 tons of sulphur would in due course be 
blown by the prevailing winds in the direction of the National 
and Tate Galleries, St. Thomas’s Hospital, Lambeth Palace, 
Westminster Abbey, and the Houses of Parliament. On 
the latter building the expenditure of about £1,000,000 had 
recently been approved in order to replace stonework that 
had already perished owing to the presence of sulphur in 
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the atmosphere; while the public had contributed large sums 
of money which had been expended in renewing the stone- 
work of Henry VII’s Chapel, which had perished from the 
same causes only within the last century. It was pointed 
out that the riverside was also specially susceptible to fog 
and that when one occurred, a great concentration of sul- 
phurous and carbonic acid took place. The fumes of such 
acids, apart from condensation, being heavier than air would 
descend on the surrounding districts to the serious detriment 
of health, vegetation, and buildings whether of stone or brick. 
As stated previously in this article, the earlier protests 
had paid little attention to this sulphur danger, being mainly 
concerned with soot and grit, and the question of the 
amenities being affected by the erection of six or eight huge 
chimneys, 300 feet high. But it is only fair to point out 
that without these high chimneys the neighbourhood near 
to the station would simply be flooded with fumes; while 
with them the same fumes, though dissipated to a certain 
extent, would be carried to work their will rather further 
afield. 

It also transpired that the Electricity Commissioners 
had come to the startling conclusion that the best spot 
from which to serve a considerable area of South-East 
England was this corner by Battersea Park, for it was 
claimed that the new station was the most important link 
in the line of stations on the banks of the Thames passing 
through the heart of the greatest and most congested city 
in this country, and this chain, judging by the map attached 
to the 8.E. England Scheme, 1927, is linked to places as far 
afield as Peterborough, Ipswich, North Foreland, Eastbourne, 
Brighton, and Reading. Surely such a claim was dia- 
metrically opposed to the spirit in which the wholesale 
generation of electricity had been originally undertaken. 

Dr. Unwin’s speech and the letter which followed it 
started the storm properly, and the result was one of the 
most amazing controversies that the world of electricity has 
ever witnessed. Not only the London Press but papers all 
over the country took up the theme. Questions were asked 
of Ministers in both Houses, and deputations waited on the 
Government and on the Electricity Commissioners. The 
Public Control Committee of the London County Council 
reported very guardedly. The Chelsea Physic Garden 
authorities were gravely apprehensive. Bishops and Arch- 
bishops joined in the protest, but when the matter was 
debated in the House of Lords in April 1929 the late Lord 
Birkenhead championed the cause of the Electric Power 
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Company and pointed out that all the people and societies 
who had become so very vocal could have been just as 
vocal when the proposals were first made known. That no 
doubt was perfectly true, but it has already been pointed 
out how difficult it was for any ordinary person to appre- 
ciate what the South-East England scheme of 1927 really 
meant. A number of red circles showed the stations (mostly 
already in existence) that would be taken over, and while 
Battersea was mentioned as a new station little or no indica- 
tion was given as to what its effect might be. Even when 
the inquiry into the station came along, the only notice 
required was the usual statutory paragraph buried in the 
advertisement columns of a daily newspaper indicating that 
people within a distance of three hundred yards were entitled 
to be present. Notice was actually given to the Westminster 
City Council, and that body (this was more than two years 
ago) certainly expressed the hope that care would be taken 
about soot. and smoke, but took no other action. It was, 
of course, only the effect of the much smaller station at 
Barton that led to any fears being aroused at all. 

Although it was found to be too late, particularly in view 
of the prevalence of unemployment, to withdraw the per- 
mission that had already been granted for the erection of 
one-third of the station, it was some satisfaction to gain a 
promise that unless the elimination of sulphur fumes on a 
commercial scale could be proved to be practicable, per- 
mission to complete the remaining two-thirds of Battersea 
would not be given. To this end experiments were carried 
on at the London Power Company’s station at Grove Road, 
and reports of these were required to be submitted to the 
Government Chemist and the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 

It was argued by the supporters of the proposal that a 
site lower down the Thames was impracticable because way- 
leaves and cost of transmission would add greatly to the 
price of the current; nor was it possible to lay the cables in 
the bed of the Thames as had been done over a short distance 
at Cologne. They also claimed that any measure calculated 
to induce the Englishman to abandon his love for the waste- 
ful open fire must ultimately result in a higher standard 
of health for London. Cheap electric current and gas would 
do this more quickly than anything else,* and only by 


* This is open to question. A more popular solution would be the elimina- 
tion of smoke from the open fire, which will be accomplished as soon as we have 
a smokeless coal that is cheaper than raw coal. This solution may be nearer 
than we think. 
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building large and conveniently placed generating stations 
could this end be attained, at any rate as far as electricity 
was concerned. There was, however, no real evidence that 
the promised cheapness would result because the price of 
current to the consumer is fixed by the distributing com- 
panies and not by the London Power Company, whose job 
it is merely to provide current in bulk. The price charged 
by the companies is mainly affected by the number and 
type of consumers on their lines, and it should be remem- 
bered that our present generating stations only run to about 
30 per cent. of their thermal efficiency, which could be 
doubled if a use for comparatively low temperature heat 
could be found. In America some of it is used to supply 
hot water * for domestic purposes within a radius of about 
half a mile from the generating station. Thissource of income 
nearly pays for the cost of producing electricity, which can 
therefore be supplied at an extremely low rate. There would 
appear to be no technical difficulties in the way of doing this 
over here. 

It seems an astonishing thing that although a sewage 
station would not be allowed to contaminate a river on 
the grounds of economy, yet a power station could do 
much the same to the whole atmosphere around it. Pro- 
gress and development of industries and the search for 
increased efficiency have led to the loss of many amenities 
in the past and may wipe out some more in the future, 
but it is not admitted that to take objection and state 
that the disadvantages in any particular case outweigh the 
advantages lays one open to the charge of being opposed 
to progress. The demon of progress must be harnessed, and 
it is perfectly fair to argue that it is worth paying a fraction 
more for our current if by doing so we are enabled to pre- 
serve more of our amenities. When the Electricity Com- 
missioners of the Federal Government wanted to use the 
whole of the power of the Upper Potomac River for providing 
electricity for Washington, the President of the United 
States refused to sanction the scheme until it had been 
examined by the National Planning Commission. 

But in the midst of all the turmoil about Battersea word 
went forth and the discomposure of Chelsea was complete. 
The defeat of the proposed establishment of a super-station 
at Barnes had merely led to the substitution of another 
monster at Fulham. As there is already a power station at 


* In the new Bank of England electricity is to be generated by the use of 
Diesel engines and the hot water for use in the building will come from the 
same source. 
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this point there was really no legal necessity for holding an 
inquiry about its enlargement. The Commissioners, how- 
ever, as a result of all this turmoil, decided to adopt the 
more reasonable course and hold a public inquiry at which 
objectors should be allowed to make representations; and, 
further, promised the Westminster City Council that this 
inquiry would not be held until the authorities who wished 
to appear had had the chance of properly considering the 
report of the Committee presided over by the Government 
Chemist into the experiments that were in progress at Grove 
Road. This report has now appeared, but while it indicates 
that it is possible to wash out the sulphur fumes to a con- 
siderable extent even on a commercial scale, there still remains 
a source of danger from sulphur still left in. How greatly 
public opinion had awakened is shown by the fact that on 
the appearance of the Fulham notices, opposition to the 
scheme was promptly offered by the London County Council 
associated with the Borough Councils of Chelsea and Ken- 
sington and the Westminster City Council, their objection 
being based on the grounds that 


“Tf the present proposal is given effect to there will be 
a concentration of power stations within a limited area— 
the super-generating stations at Battersea and Fulham, the 
power station of the Battersea Metropolitan Council, and 
that of the Underground Railway Company at Lots Road, 
Chelsea, within a radius of about a mile. In view of the 
prevalence of south-westerly winds it is apparent that 
Central London may suffer considerably from smoke, fumes, 
and grit from these stations.” 


It was some satisfaction to learn at the Inquiry that the 
promoters of Fulham would not be subject to the ordinary 
protective clause that operated at Barton, but would be 
definitely liable in case of any nuisance or injury, and steps 
are now being taken to study the state of the atmosphere 
over Westminster and other parts of London, and on the 
question of fumes the promoters definitely promised to adopt 
the Grove Road method of elimination if their own experi- 
ments failed to satisfy. 

But behind this there is the uneasy feeling that the 
Battersea station had been authorized without its possible 
effects being really properly guarded against, the protective 
clause being merely on the usual lines, that is to say, “‘to 
prevent as far as was reasonably practicable the evolution of 
oxides of sulphur.” Of course, the Commissioners may have 
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convinced themselves that they could take the chance that 
the problem of preventing the emission of noxious gases 
would have been solved by the time the station was complete, 
and if so, even though the risk was a great one, it might be 
possible to say that the scheme was carefully considered 
from the electricity point of view; but it is hard to believe 
that it was considered from the point of view of London as 
a whole. Thus however successful the experiments may be, 
uneasiness will remain, and many authorities will continue 
to believe that the policy of the Electricity Commissioners in 
permitting the erection of huge coal-consuming super power 
stations in the heart of our great cities is not only radically 
wrong but can fairly be described as a step backwards 
towards the Dark Ages. Quite apart from the question of 
the emission of dust and grit which can to a certain extent 
be controlled, there is really no assurance as yet that it will 
be possible to eliminate all the risk of injury to the adjoining 
neighbourhood from sulphur fumes. The problem, of course, 
ought to be considered not on the basis of how much sulphur 
has been eliminated from the fumes, but on how much may 
still be left in, and what is the utmost emission that could 
be safely permitted in a great city. It was stated at the 
Fulham inquiry that the answer to this might be a concentra- 
tion of 0°01 ofa grain of sulphur per cubic foot. It must also 
be borne in mind that such a consumption of coal as it 
is proposed to concentrate at Battersea or Fulham has 
never been approached before, that there is really no 
guarantee at all that this policy is going to result in an 
appreciable reduction in the price of electricity to the 
consumer, and that even if suitable conditions only 
occurred once for a large deposit of sulphur, the result 
might be fatal. 

The value of ventilating such a subject in the columns 
of the Press and the influence that voluntary societies, 
rightly directed, can have are admirably illustrated by the 
story of the Battersea station, and the fact that whereas 
at first the authorities mainly concerned were obviously 
not fully aware of what was really happening, in the end 
the principal Councils agreed on united opposition at the 
inquiry into the Fulham scheme. 

Only one sane and sensible course is open to our author- 
ities, and that is the preparation of definite plans for guiding 
the future development of London and all of our great 
cities on which areas will be defined where no more coal- 
consuming installations will be permitted, and those that 
exist will have to be transformed within an agreed number 
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of years. If the population of London could only be brought 
to realize how much the daily gift of sulphur from power 
stations and other sources (both domestic and industrial) 
was costing them in health, in repairs to buildings, in 
poisoned herbage, or in extra cleaning of household gear, they 
would resist the extension of coal-consuming installations in 
urban areas, if need be even by force. 


Percy LOVELL 


GRAND OPERA 


For the past six weeks Parliament and the Press have been 
much taken up with that delicious and intoxicating thing— 
Grand Opera. 

It really began on November 20th last, when Mr. Snowden 
made the following announcement: 


‘His Majesty’s Government have agreed, subject to the 
voting by Parliament of the necessary funds, to make a 
grant of £5,000 for the last quarter of the current calendar 
year, and a grant of £17,500 a year for five years beginning 
on January 1, 1931, towards the expense of presentation of 
Grand Opera, not merely at Covent Garden, but also in the 
provinces. The remaining necessary funds will be provided 
by the British Broadcasting Corporation and by private 
subscriptions.” 


Mr. Snowden added that the Government grant would 
be paid through the British Broadcasting Corporation, “a 
special addition to their normal income being made for that 
purpose,” under an agreement with the Postmaster-General 
which would be laid before Parliament in due course. He 
said, further, that the idea was to give certain performances 
at Covent Garden “on the lines of those given hitherto,” 
“with a repetition of those performances at very popular 
prices.” There would also be performances at “ popular 
prices ’’ in the provinces. And finally— 


“ One of the purposes is to try to encourage and stimulate 
British Opera production.” 


Now if we would understand the bearings of the heated 
controversy which has been provoked by this announcement, 
we should have to consider both the general question of 
granting public money for the support of Grand Opera, and 
the particular question of the means and the method. 

On the first point we might argue for ever, about it and 
about. In most European capitals, either the State or the 
Municipality think it worth while to maintain an Opera 
House, partly, I suppose, for the splendour and reputation 
of the city, partly for the entertainment of strangers, partly 
to please the citizens, and partly because Grand Opera is 
one of the Arts, the source and inspiration of a great part 
of secular music. 

On the economic side of the question, it is shown by 
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experience that the cost of Grand Opera is considerably 
more than can be defrayed by the returns of the box office. 
The subsidy makes up the deficit, and frequently the Opera 
House itself is a public building, built to make the city 
beautiful. 

So much for Continental practice: in London, which was, 
and New York which is, the richest capital in the world, the 
practice has been to supply the deficit from the purses of 
the wealthy. 

Covent Garden has been supported on that basis, the 
instrument being (at the moment) the Covent Garden Opera 
Syndicate, which leases the Theatre, obtains the financial 
support from various patrons and arranges for the Inter- 
national summer seasons of Grand Opera. 

There are, besides, several companies and organizations 
which concern themselves with Grand Opera, as, for example, 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company, which, sometimes in Drury 
Lane and sometimes in the provinces, gives Grand Opera 
in English on a commercial basis. It is not subsidized, which 
may seem to contradict what I have said on the economic 
side of the question; but I understand that it has a struggle 
to exist, and that it has to confine itself to a narrow repertory 
of the old favourites—the certain ‘‘ draws.” These it per- 
forms very well; its orchestra, singers, and chorus are expert 
in their rdles through long practice together; but it must 
tread the narrow round of its classics, since it could not 
afford to produce a new work of unproved popularity. 

Moreover, it has no house of its own, but leads a nomadic 
existence. In this respect it is less fortunate than the Old 
Vic. Miss Lilian Baylis has her house, and when Sadler’s 
Wells is open, as I hear it will be on the Ist of January, she 
will have two houses in poor but populous and enthusiastic 
quarters of the town. There, like the Carl Rosa, she pro- 
duces the old favourites zealously and conscientiously; she 
gets full houses; but at her prices the returns are inadequate 
to the enterprize of new production. What can even self- 
sacrifice and devotion do for Grand Opera with houses of 
£150 to £200 capacity? Miss Baylis has an orchestra of 
only thirty instruments; and even so finds it difficult to 
provide the extra rehearsals, scenery, and dresses which a 
new work would cost. Thus she, too, is almost driven to 
tread the old round of Carmen, Aida, Madam Butterfly, etc.: 
a delightful round it is, but it contributes nothing that is 
either new or national to music. When she produces new 
work she produces it, not at a possible but at a certain loss. 

And now we come to Covent Garden. Those readers I 
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count fortunate who are familiar with the thrills and glories 
of the International Grand Opera season. The House might 
be called antiquated and is yet endeared to its frequenters 
by cherished memories and familiar faces. I speak of the 
stalls and the boxes: those less fortunate who have tried 
their patience and risked their toes for a seat in the gallery, 
who have craned their necks for a sight of the stage at an 
almost impossible distance must have realized that Covent 
Garden was not built for the proletariat. 

As for the scenery and dresses, they have an antiquarian 
interest all their own, since they bring home to us the 
authentic Victorian idea of what dragons and the Venusberg 
were really and truly like. 

The principals are the pick of the Continent of Europe. 
No tenor or prima donna thinks a career and reputation 
established without an appearance at Covent Garden. 

It is different from the neighbouring Smithfield, where 
the fat stock are native. The fat stock of Covent Garden 
are imported. 

On the Continent they subsidize Grand Opera as they 
subsidize potato-growing, and as in Covent Garden Market 
you never can be sure of an English potato, so in Covent 
Garden Theatre you are unlikely to find an English soprano. 

The conductors also are generally either German or 
Italian; only the chorus and the orchestra, as it is more 
expensive to import them, are improvised from native 
material, and some of the minor parts are also filled by 
English singers. As for the work itself, it is inevitably 
either German or Italian, the older and fruitier the better. 
The Covent Garden audience would as soon think of drinking 
English port as of listening to English music. As far as I 
know, the Covent Garden Syndicate has only produced one 
original work.* With all its glamour, Covent Garden 
Theatre is really a house of importation. Mr. Szarvasy and 
Colonel Blois have worked with zeal and devotion for the 
international season of Grand Opera; for that they deserve 
our gratitude; but the Syndicate has not the organization 
even if it has the desire to produce anything either new or 
English in Opera. Production is no part of its business: it 
exists to import Opera from foreign countries and to find rich 
patrons who will pay for it. If an English Verdi or an 
English Wagner were to knock at its door, he might be 
turned away without an audition. 

Covent Garden Theatre is really a fine old temple to 


* Judith, a work which occupied only an hour, by Gene Goossens and 
Arnold Bennett. 
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Richard Cobden, which is possibly the reason why Mr. 
Snowden proposes to subsidize it. 

In Paris, Milan, Vienna, Berlin, they produce their own 
works in their own languages; their directorates are expert, 
with a national tradition and a competent organization for 
tasting and producing new works. Thus Opera with them 
is a living and native art. But under the contraceptual 
influence of Free Trade, for I refuse to believe we are con- 
genitally barren, England is only allowed to listen to other 
people’s children, in a language imperfectly understood. It 
is a little pathetic, with all its splendour, the Covent Garden 
audience: it does not laugh at the comic or weep at the 
tragic passages—or even vice versa; it only applauds vigor- 
ously at the end—when it is over. 

The Covent Garden Syndicate which arranges this enter- 
tainment has no permanent orchestra, no permanent com- 
pany, not even a house of its own, only an expiring lease of 
an old Theatre; it is, in fact, a Box Office and an importing 
agency; its purpose is to provide the rank and fashion of 
London with the best foreign Opera that money can buy, 
and to find part of that money. It has done this well; but 
it finds it difficult to do it any longer because trade depres- 
sion and heavy taxation have dried up the wells of private 
benevolence. 

It does another good work which I should not forget to 
mention. The Syndicate formed the Covent Garden Opera 
Company to tour the provinces, and for this purpose engaged 
and reorganized the broken remnants of the unfortunate 
British National Opera Company. Its repertory is of the 
old familiar kind; but it employs and keeps alive native 
executive talent, which, by the way, is of very much higher 
quality than some of the critics are willing to admit. 

And now, to complete our survey, let us turn to the 
Imperial League of Opera. Sir Thomas Beecham is an 
enthusiast; he is besides a Conductor and Producer of genius, 
one of the few English conductors of Grand Opera with an 
international reputation. He has devoted his time and his 
money to create an organization, on national lines, and has 
so far succeeded as to secure 44,000 members, and an income, 
subscribed and guaranteed, of £22,000, plus donations and 
promises of a considerable but variously estimated amount. 

This fund, by the way, is not a personal fund, like 
Mr. Lloyd George’s; it is subject to audit and is in the hands 
of responsible and respectable trustees. 

Sir Thomas Beecham’s purpose is to produce and conduct 
Grand Opera as he thinks it should be produced and con- 
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ducted. It is a fine ideal, and he is the man to carry it out 
if it can be done. Unfortunately, as anyone who knows 
anything of the financial side of Grand Opera will realize, 
his means are insufficient. His aim was to secure a “‘neces- 
sary income” of £60,000 a year. 

Let me add a word of two supporters or customers of 
Grand Opera. The Gramophone interest, chiefly His Master’s 
Voice, is concerned in Opera, from the point of view of 
making and selling records. 

The British Broadcasting Corporation is similarly inter- 
ested; it is expected to provide Grand Opera for that great 
public which ‘“listens-in.” This is a difficult business, 
especially to the unmusical mixture of engineers and poli- 
ticians who conduct it. The B.B.C. has attempted to 
organize its own Grand Opera, which was a dismal and 
expensive failure: it has discovered, after painful and costly 
experiment, that the best plan is the simplest—to place 
microphones on the stage of the Opera House and relay 
the performances. This, of course, has to be paid for; but 
the price is a small item in the enormous revenues of the 
B.B.C. Last year, for example, the revenue from licences 
was £1,470,000, of which the Post Office took 124 per cent. 
or £183,750 and the Treasury £341,949, leaving a net income 
to the B.B.C. from this source of £944,301, apart from the 
large revenue from the B.B.C. publishing business. If, 
indeed, these resources had been applied to the business by 
a Board of Musicians, the problem of supporting Grand 
Opera might have been solved; but the governing body of 
the B.B.C. has been neither tactful nor competent on the 
musical side. It has antagonized the Royal Philharmonic, 
the Hallé, and the other musical societies by creating its 
own orchestra out of their instrumentalists. It is even 
suspected of a Napoleonic design to corner music. Unfor- 
tunate that the Muses did not preside over the nursery of 
this Infant Hercules, that the musical policy of the B.B.C. 
was never thought out by musicians !* 

Such are the elements of our problem, and it is fairly 
evident that if the Government had to intervene in so 
complicated a case, there was need to walk warily. 

At the chosen moment matters were further complicated 
by negotiations between Sir Thomas Beecham, on behalf 


* Mr. J. C. Squire, writing in the Spectator on the Opera subsidy, says: 
‘*It is to be assumed that the B.B.C. (unless the Post Office or the Treasury 
cares to take a hand) will have a considerable influence over the choice of 
works to be performed. This,’’ he adds, ‘“‘should mean a great advance.” 
Amazing! 
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of the League, and Mr. Szarvasy, on behalf of the Syndicate. 
The idea was sensible—as neither had sufficient means—to 
pool their resources under a joint management. These 
negotiations had been proceeding from January 1930, and 
in the course of them Sir Thomas Beecham made a full 
disclosure of his resources: with the consent of his sub- 
scribers he would contribute a revenue of £22,000 a year; 
with the consent of the donors, considerably more. Mr. 
Szarvasy proposed to contribute £30,000 a year, and there 
were besides the Expiring Lease (two years) of Covent 
Garden, and the stock of scenery and dresses. As part of 
the arrangement of the proposed joint management Sir 
Thomas Beecham was to have a seat on the Board. 

In the midst of these or later negotiations the Govern- 
ment came to the assistance of the Syndicate with the 
grant later disclosed by Mr. Snowden. But Sir Thomas 
Beecham complains—and Mr. Szarvasy does not deny— 
that he was not told whence the money came. The Syndi- 
cate offered £30,000 a year for rather more than joint 
control, but did not reveal the fact that this sum came 
partly from the Government, partly from the B.B.C., and 
partly from His Master’s Voice. 

It may be said that, after all, the source of the money 
did not greatly matter to Sir Thomas Beecham and the 
League; but the question was really one of control: the 
predominant partner had the controlling voice, and the 
Syndicate was gaining that position with other people’s 
money. 

There is no doubt two sides to the case; Mr. Szarvasy was 
naturally doing his best for Covent Garden; but it remains 
true, as a general principle, that disclosure on the one side 
and reticence on the other is not the best basis for friendly 
negotiations. 

The real control of the pooled funds—if they had been 
pooled—is suggested by the composition of the new company 
which was formed, presumably for the purpose, The Covent 
Garden Syndicate, 1930, Ltd. (registered on the 12th of 
November of this year), with £100 capital and power to 
add more, the Directors of which are Mr. Szarvasy, Lieut.- 
Colonel Blois (both of Covent Garden), and Mr. Alfred Clark, 
Chairman of His Master’s Voice. To that Board Mrs. 
Snowden, who is already a Governor of the B.B.C., has been 
added. If, then, Sir Thomas Beecham had joined this 
Syndicate, he would have found himself in a minority. In 
a matter so difficult as Opera Production, a Board so con- 
stituted, with a rather headstrong genius in a minority of 
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one, hardly promises success. Moreover, the objects of these 
various interests are not, or might not be, the objects of Sir 
Thomas Beecham and his League. Thus, for example, Sir 
Thomas Beecham, speaking at Edinburgh on December 8th, 
said: “‘ How was all this going to affect the artistic policy? 
The operas the League wanted were probably not at all 
the operas that the four million listeners-in wanted. Where 
there was no cut-and-dried artistic policy from the beginning 
they had artistic chaos.” 

We have seen that Mrs. Snowden comes into our story 
with the B.B.C., and it might have been supposed that the 
B.B.C. and not the Government, Mrs. Snowden and not 
Mr. Snowden, was giving the subsidy. Thus, for example, 
Mrs. Snowden has explained in the newspapers that “‘ the 
scheme would not mean further taxation,’ because the 
Government grant “‘ was only out of part of the proceeds of 
wireless licences.”” And she said further: 


*“*T see now that the whole matter has been badly handled 
all the way through. Before it was announced in Parlia- 
ment, we should have explained it fully to the Press.” 


It is rather comforting to know that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer does take his marching orders, like the rest 
of us, from a higher power; but, all the same, if Mrs. Snowden 
really had anticipated her announcement, she might have 
been called to the Bar of the House for a breach of privilege. 
One may command a husband but one must not anticipate 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

It may be unconscionable in the Post Office to take so 
large a share of the B.B.C. licence money; but the fact 
remains that the revenue is the proceeds of a State monopoly 
and does go legally to the Exchequer. 

The Treasury has shown a disposition to shuffle respon- 
sibility for the grant upon the Post Office, and the Post- 
master-General has transferred it to the Broadcasting 
Corporation. Thus it comes about that the B.B.C. seems 
to be in the way of assuming control over the grant and 
over Grand Opera. 

The B.B.C. has not a directorate of musical competence ; 
it is not guided or inspired by any musical tradition or 
ideal; it has only one interest in music—to provide its vast 
audience with musical entertainment. For that it is only 
right and just that it should pay; but this customer’s con- 
nection with music does not make it an appropriate body 
for the control of Grand Opera. 

As for the Syndicate, its main interest is to provide an 
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International Season at Covent Garden. When, therefore, 
Mr. Snowden suggests that a grant to the Syndicate would 
“encourage and stimulate British Opera production,” I 
reply that it would be as sensible to give a grant to Covent 
Garden Market in order to encourage and stimulate the 
production of British potatoes. 

It will be noted that Sir Thomas Beecham, who had 
been negotiating an agreement with Mr. Szarvasy, withdrew 
because, as he said, “‘ the League were under the impression 
that they were negotiating with one body, but suddenly 
found they were dealing with four or five.” The League 
had gone so far as to circulate its subscribers on the subject 
of joining the Syndicate under a provisional agreement, and 
Sir Thomas Beecham has been holding a series of meetings 
to put himself right with his subscribers. Here is an extract 
from his speech at Manchester (on December 10th): 


“ Referring to the Government subsidy, Sir Thomas said 
that one of the curiosities was that the major part of it 
would go towards the upkeep of a season which was almost 
entirely foreign in character.” 


Sir Thomas added that he was prepared to give his ser- 
vices to the public for five years “‘ without a farthing of 
remuneration”; but that “if they thought he would give 
these services to an organization in which he would have no 
voice in artistic control they could count him out.” And 
the meeting came to this resolution: 


“That the consent of the members to an amalgamation 
having been given under a misapprehension as to the char- 
acter of the resources of the Covent Garden Opera Syndicate, 
that consent should be cancelled.” 


It is all very unfortunate, for the scheme promised well, 
and might have solved many difficulties, whereas it has 
ended in bitterness and division, and the story suggests 
that the well-intended intervention of Mrs. Snowden is 
responsible for a good deal of the trouble.* 

And now to sum up. If the grant is to be made—and I 
am not discussing the wisdom of making it in present cir- 
cumstances—there are two objects to which it might be 
directed. One is to help in the support of the British 


* Mr. Ramsay MacDonald seems to have had a hand in it too. According 
to a statement issued by Sir Thomas Beecham since this article was written, 
‘“. ..in the early summer of 1929 (in an interview with Sir Thomas) Mr. 
MacDonald declared himself both willing and able, in the event of the Labour 
Party being returned to power, to provide a subsidy to the extent of £30,000.” 
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instrumentalists and singers who perform in Grand Opera. 
If this is the object, the Old Vic and the Carl Rosa deserve 
support as much as the Syndicate. The other is to endow 
a national Opera House, such as exists in other capitals, 
with means and organization equal to producing new works, 
so as to give British composers an operatic stage. 

As things stand, there is no organization equal tosuch an 
enterprize. Miss Lilian Baylis has, I believe, the spirit and 
the desire, but she has not the means; the Carl Rosa is, no 
doubt, deterred by the same consideration; the Imperial 
League of Opera is so far only an aspiration, and a Fund— 
it has a brilliant Head but is without House or equip- 
ment. The Syndicate has the House (or an expiring lease 
of it) and the nucleus of an organization, but has not a 
national spirit or a national policy. 

If the Government, which is so fond of conferences, had 
really set out with this object, it should have started with 
a conference of those concerned in the business—I mean the 
League, the Syndicate, the Old Vic, and the Carl Rosa— 
instead of intervening in a manner so partial as to set 
everybody by the ears. 

As to the grant—it seems to me unfair in the manner 
it has been given; but it might be placed on a sound basis 
on these lines: 

The B.B.C. is a customer of Grand Opera on a great 
scale; but it is also a State monopoly. It would be calam- 
itous to place it in control of Grand Opera, which is an 
expert business far beyond its range, but it is right that it 
should pay an adequate sum for the service it receives. 
What is an adequate payment for, say, sixty performances 
a year, relaid to its 3} million subscribers? £30,000 a year 
would be £500 a performance, which is about as much as 
the payment made by a full house in a large theatre. 

Hitherto the B.B.C. by its strong position as a State 
monopoly, and by the weakness of the other side, has not 
paid a fair price for its operatic music. Were it to pay a 
fair price there might be no need for a subsidy. 

So far, the result of this intervention has been to stop 
a promising negotiation between the League and the Syndi- 
cate. The League, feeling itself unfairly treated, has con- 
sulted together, and is forming its own executive, both local 
and national. With 44,000 members thus organized it may 
succeed in getting the Government to revise its policy upon 
lines more just—and more democratic. 
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ROMANCE IN CANADIAN MINING 


In Canada, as in other countries, accident has played a 
surprisingly influential rdle in the development of the mining 
industry. Numbers of instances may be cited where valuable 
deposits have apparently been discovered by what has been 
thought to be mere luck or chance. We may take, for instance, 
the manner in which Cobalt Camp in Northern Ontario, for 
long known as the richest silver mining camp in the world, 
came into being. Railway construction was responsible 
for the find. In 1903 the Government of Ontario was 
building the Timiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway 
to bring the New Ontario Clay Belt within reach for farming 
purposes. Not far from the shore of Lake Timiskaming 
a deep rock cutting was necessary to obviate a heavy grade. 
In the blasting of this deep rock trench “‘the silver sidewalk ”’ 
appeared, which finally developed into the La Rose Mine 
and Cobalt Camp, with the ore often running thousands 
of dollars to the ton. 

So it was with the discovery of the Sudbury nickel- 
copper mines. In 1856 a surveyor named Salter and a 
geologist called Murray noticed that the needle of their 
compass suffered from remarkable aberrations near the 
point where the great Creighton mine was afterward 
developed. Here, as in Cobalt, the building of a railway 
led to the discovery that the region was rich in minerals. 
The first deposit actually found was that which afterwards 
come to be known as the Murray mine. It was a rock 
cutting on the pioneer Canadian Pacific Railway which 
in 1883 exposed the deposit to the light of day. The 
actual discovery of the Creighton mine followed in 1885. 

The Sudbury deposits were at first worked for copper, 
as the name of the Canadian Copper Company, chief 
operating corporation of that day, signifies. Not until 
1887 was it recognized that the ore contained any other 
valuable mineral. Analyses of the ore made no mention 
of the nickel. What the assayers and geologists for nearly 
four years failed to remark was finally revealed by the 
smelters at the Orford Copper Company works in New 
Jersey. In the laboratory manipulation difficulties were 
encountered, and on investigation these were found to be 
due to that “spirit of the mine” that the old German 
miners cursed for inciting their copper ores to bad behaviour 
—in other words, to the presence of nickel. According 
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to a record left by Mr. 8. J. Ritchie, President of the 
Canadian Copper Company: 


“The discovery of this nickel in these ores by the 
chemist of the Orford Company was unexpected news. 
We had no suspicion that they were anything but copper 
ores. This discovery changed the whole situation. We 
found that we had a great nickel deposit instead of a great 
copper deposit, or to be more correct, we had a great nickel 
and copper deposit.” 


The next step in the fortuitous development of the 
nickel industry, came with the search of an English inventor 
for a metal compound that would withstand pressure from 
ammonia gas. The association of nickel and iron by 
nature in meteorites suggested the possibility of a similar 
mechanical alloy. Thus was obtained from the sky, the 
message that finally led to all the subsequent developments 
in the nickel industry. Somebody has made the statement, 
true or not, that the famous Damascus sword-blades of 
olden days contained a percentage of nickel. At any rate, 
the addition of nickel to iron produced a metal that soon 
came into demand for armaments. 

The nickel industry was in a struggling condition when 
it was saved by the accident to the battleship Maine 
in Havana Harbour, the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American War, and the subsequent order for nickel steel 
for the United States and other armaments. The use of 
nickel steel for armament purposes spread to all countries, 
and gave rise to the greatly broadened market for Sudbury 
nickel which reached its climax during the World War 
of 1914-1918. The close of the War jeopardized the 
industry by greatly curtailing the market, but in the 
subsequent ten years commercial uses for the metal have 
been so greatly developed that the demand now exceeds 
anything witnessed before. 

Another instance of the “hit or miss”? development 
of the industry is found in the history of the Frood Mine 
now being opened up on a tremendous scale by the 
International Nickel Company, which a year or two ago 
absorbed the Mond Nickel Company and its British share- 
holders. This property was first staked by a man named 
Frood in 1884, but forty-three years were to elapse before 
the tremendous value of the deposit was realized. The 
report put forth by the Royal Ontario Nickel Commission 
in 1917, speaks of the Frood mine as “ a very large deposit 
in which a great deal of ore has been blocked out, but 
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which is not being worked because the ore is a very low 
grade.” Many years ago, some deep diamond drilling was 
done, but such ill luck pursued the efforts of the drillers, 
that little evidence of increased values at. depth was 
discovered. Only within the past couple of years did 
further exploration reveal the fact that the mine contains 
toward the 3,000 foot level very high values in copper 
and in precious metals. It was this belated discovery which 
started the wild speculation in International Nickel stock. 
Incidentally, the mine appears to be turning into a copper 
mine rather than a nickel mine, in the sense that with 
depth the ore contains a far heavier proportion of copper 
than of nickel. 

Another remarkable instance of chance or luck remains 
to be cited. It is the case of the Falconbridge Nickel Mine. 
It was on the site of the property now operated by the 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Limited, that the great Thomas 
Edison experimented away back in the late 1890’s with 
the idea of electrical prospecting. Having found that his 
dipping needle turned toward the ascertained ore bodies 
worked by the Canadian Copper Company of that day, 
he moved his apparatus some miles to the east to try 
it out in a locality where no mineralized outcrop appeared. 
It happened that he made his tests in the heart of what 
is now the Falconbridge Mine where the rocks are overlaid 
with from fifty to one hundred and fifty feet of gravel and 
glacial debris. The needle pointed to a spot in the bottom 
of one of the large gravel “ pot-holes”’ which characterize 
this part of the country. He started the sinking of 
a shaft to prove the accuracy of his dipping needle, but 
forty feet down in the loose gravel a bed of quicksand 
was encountered. This obstacle he could not overcome 
with the implements at his command, so the pit was 
abandoned. Over a third of a century elapsed until under 
the impetus of a growing demand for nickel, a sustained 
diamond-drilling campaign, followed by actual development, 
revealed the existence of great bodies of commercial ore. 
This is the story of the Falconbridge Mine controlled by 
Ventures Limited with world-wide ramifications. Thus 
did the great Edison miss by a hairbreadth the discovery 
of what promises to be one of the great Nickel Copper 
Mines of the world, with a local smelter and a refinery 
at Kristiansand, Norway, to supply the European market. 

In pointing out the part that accident has played in 
the development of a great industry, sight should not be 
lost of the services afforded the industry by the able 
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geologists and engineers who have assisted capital in 
working out the problems to be solved in the north country. 
Moreover, but for the scientists and men of vision employed 
by the Federal and Provincial Mines Departments, Canada 
could not have made the progress which has been achieved 
in the production of nickel and other minerals. 


F. D. L. Smitrn 
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THE LAST OF THE WITCH-FINDERS 


Ir was not until 1563 that witchcraft was made a felony by 
Act of Parliament. Whether in spite of this Act, or, as 
some may suppose, because of it, witches and wizards were 
more in evidence in the following century than ever before. 
What may be called the culminating point was reached in 
the closing years of Charles I, when, for the first and only 
time, it was judged necessary to appoint an official witch- 
finder. 

It will not escape notice that this development of witch- 
craft coincided in date with the rise of Puritanism. From 
the middle of the sixteenth to the middle of the seventeenth 
century the fear of witchcraft was present to a greater 
degree than ever before or since; and because it is an estab- 
lished fact that a wave of emotion, especially of religious 
enthusiasm, manifests itself at the same time in more ways 
than one, it needs no stretching of probability to decide that 
the increased fear of the Devil, which Puritanism brought in 
its train was responsible for the fixed determination to 
account for all the usual misfortunes of life by seeing in them 
the hand of the Devil working through chosen instruments. 

The new statute was a consequence of the Reformation, 
and represented the transfer of authority in what was 
regarded as a spiritual offence, from the jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical to that of the lay courts. Previous to this, 
punishment was the prerogative of the Church: the arch- 
deacons in their visitations inquired into the practice of 
magic and sorcery within the parishes and made report to 
their bishops, who condemned and punished according to 
the offence. The punishments, however, were very light— 
the customary penalty being usually public confession and 
penance, occasionally with the addition of standing in the 
pillory, lighted taper in hand. 

The transfer of authority from Church to State was not 
sudden, but a gradual outcome of events. After the break 
with the Pope, little by little the Church lost its monopoly 
of power in these cases. In the more important of them the 
Church acted in concert with the State, the archdeacon 
usually sitting with a justice of the peace to conduct the 
examination; but even then the penalty was generally only 
ecclesiastical. It was not until Elizabeth’s reign, when 
witchcraft began to be mixed up with plots against the 
Crown, that it was thought necessary to bring it more 
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directly under State control. Public opinion, inspired by 
fear for the Queen’s life, insisted on the necessity of the 
death penalty, and was thus the direct cause of the passing 
of the statute of 1563. 

Shortly after James I came to the throne, a further 
statute was passed having for its object “ the more effectual 
punishment of those detestable slaves of the devil, witches, 
sorcerers, enchanters, and conjurors.”” The punishment was 
to be the pillory for the first offence and death for the 
second. 

Hitherto the theory at least had been that a witch was 
only sent to the gallows if some death were laid to her 
charge; but after the statute of 1602, the keeping of a 
familiar incurred the death penalty. In consequence of 
this witch trials increased enormously: it was so much 
easier to prove that the accused possessed familiars than to 
prove that death had been induced by evil arts. To men’s 
excited imagination anything became a familiar, and, as we 
shall see presently, many a poor old woman was dragged 
before the justices and submitted to tests and torture 
merely because her neighbours suspected her pets. This 
happened not infrequently in the case of cats and dogs, but 
may be said to have been almost invariable when the pet 
was of an unusual nature, such as a toad, polecat, mole, 
or mouse. 

James himself set the pace by his work on witchcraft 
entitled Daemonologie, wherein he put forward several tests 
of witchcraft, the most infallible to his mind being the water 
test and the finding of waxen images in the possession of the 
accused. 

In Charles I’s reign the trials for witchcraft were fewer 
and there was comparative quiet; this however proved to 
be only the lull before the storm. For many years Puri- 
tanism had been steadily gaining ground until towards the 
end of this reign it rose to its height. It was a harsh and 
fanatical belief, the practices of which were due in the 
main to men used to the hardness of life rather than to the 
broadening influence of literature and art. But it proved to 
be in harmony with the temper of the people, who, tired of 
the ‘ divine right of kings’ and of the excesses of favourites, 
swung to the other extreme. 

It was thus amongst the Puritans that the hue and cry 
was loudest: witches were servants of the Devil, and all the 
stern Puritan teaching was directed against the Devil and 
his works. Apart from the religious point of view, the 
excitement of hounding down some poor wretch appealed 
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to the emotional side of the lower classes, and persecution 
began to be carried to extremes. 

By the closing years of this reign conditions were ripe 
for a signal development. The hour brought the man, in 
the person of Matthew Hopkins. Whatever may be thought 
of this man, whether he was a conscienceless adventurer, or 
an unbalanced enthusiast, it can at least be claimed for him 
that he recognized his opportunity and was quick to profit 
by it. He achieved, and, for a brief period, enjoyed, pheno- 
menal success; but at last even the most rabid were appalled 
by his excesses and, hated and feared throughout the 
Eastern Counties, he was obliged to withdraw from public 
notice. 

Matthew Hopkins was of gentle birth, the son of James 
Hopkins, minister of Wenham, Suffolk. He was articled as 
a lawyer, but evidently found that profession singularly 
unremunerative or lacking in scope for his talents, for we 
first hear of him in some documents now in the possession 
of Mr. W. F. Fitch, of Ipswich—the town in which he 
practised his profession, as “a lawyer of but little note,” 
though, by the evidence of his own defence in his pamphlet 
entitled The Discovery of Witches, he had some little skill 
with his pen. 

After his removal, in 1644, to Manningtree, a little village 
in Essex, he seems to have jumped suddenly into fame. In 
March 1644-45 he discovered the secret meetings of ‘‘ some 
seven or eight of that horrible sect of Witches living in the 
Towne where he lived, a Towne in Essex called Mannintree, 
with divers others adjacent Witches of other Townes, who 
every six weeks in the night (being alwayes on the Friday 
night) had their meeting close by his house and had their 
severall solemne sacrifices there offered to the Devill, one of 
which this discoverer heard speeking to her Imps one night, 
and bid them goe to another Witch who was thereupon 
apprehended, and searched by women who had for many 
yeares knowne the Devill’s marks. . . .” 

Hopkins must have been a Puritan by religion, as other- 
wise Parliament would not have entrusted him with the duty 
of the official discovery of witchcraft. Certainly his friend 
and colleague John Stearn is known to have been a‘rabid 
Calvinist. Notoriety and gain, however, seem to have been 
the guiding principles of his short career, rather than any 
religious enthusiasm. 

His appointment as official Witch-finder was granted by 
Parliament early in 1645. He was styled “‘ Witch-finder 
General,”’ and it was the first official appointment of its. kind 
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to be made in England. There are no Government records 
of his appointment, but it is mentioned in contemporary 
writings, and seems to have been generally accepted. In his 
Discovery of Witches, a defence of his methods, he states that 
he was commissioned by Parliament to perform a circuit for 
the discovery of witches and had 20s. allowed him for every 
town he visited. This probably means 20s. for each person 
convicted, as in Hollingworth’s History of Stowmarket we 
find that he took £23 at that place, and various sums 
exceeding 20s. at other towns. In fact he and his colleague 
Stearn together must have made anything from £300 to 
£1,000 in the two and a half years of their vogue; and even 
£300 in those days represented a large sum. 

His circuit, in which he was assisted by Stearn and one 
or two women, was confined principally to the Eastern 
Counties. In their first tour they caused sixteen persons 
to be hanged at Yarmouth, forty at Bury, and others in 
different parts of the county to the amount of sixty persons. 
From then on until 1647 Hopkins went backwards and 
forwards from town to town, hated and feared wherever he 
passed, leaving behind him a trail of death and torture that 
exceeded any other known record of witchfinding; indeed, if 
reliance can be placed on the estimates given by writers of 
the day, Hopkins and Stearn sent to death in fourteen 
months’ time more so-called witches than all other witch- 
finders together during the 160 years of this persecution. 

Amongst the tests applied by Hopkins was that advo- 
cated strongly by James I, the trial by water. This was a 
very ancient method, used for many offences, though never, 
until James’s reign, as a test for witches. Hutchinson tells 
us that in Norman England “they tried their Robberies, 
Murders, Adulteries and often their Claims to Land by 
Combat or the Decretory Morsel, or by carrying hot Iron, 
or passing through hot Plow-shares, or putting their Hands 
into hot Water, or swimming of them in cold.” The first 
record of the application of this ordeal to witches was in 
1612: eight or nine women were accused at Northampton of 
torturing a man and his sister and of laming others. One 
was, at the command of the justice of the peace, cast into 
water: with hands and feet bound, and ‘‘ could not sink to 
the bottome by any meanes.” The belief in this test was 
based on the fact that water, being the medium for Holy 
Baptism, would refuse to receive one who had renounced 
God. The witch was first tied, her right thumb to the left 
big toe, the left thumb to the right big toe, thus forming a 
cross. She was steadied by ropes and very gently let down 
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into the water: if she sank, she was innocent, and drowned; 
if she floated, she was guilty and was hanged for a witch. 
Thus in either case she came off badly. Some escaped 
hanging by dying from exposure. 

Another test almost equally popular at this period was 
the possession of imps or familiars, as has been previously 
mentioned. This test was combined with the so-called 
Trial of the Stool. John Gaule, in his Select Cases of Con- 
science Touching Witches and Witchcraft, gives us details of 
this procedure: “‘ Having taken the suspected Witch, shee 
is placed in the middle of a room upon a Stool or Table, 
crosse-legg’d, or in some other uneasie posture, to which if 
she submits not, she is then bound with cords; there is she 
watcht and kept without meat or sleep for the space of Four 
and Twenty Hours. ... A little Hole is likewise made in 
the Door for the Imps to come in at; and lest it should 
come in some less discernible Shape, they that watch are 
taught to be ever and anon sweeping the Room, and if they 
see any Spiders or Flyes, to kill them. And if they cannot 
kill them, then they may be sure they are her Imps.” 
One old woman, Joan Willis, of Huntingdon, after this 
torture actually confessed that four flies in the room were 
her imps; that these were given her by Satan himself, though 
usually they took the shape of dogs with hogs’ bristles. She 
named them [lemauzar, Pyewackett, Pecke in the Crowne, 
and Griezzell Greedigutt. 

‘Walking’ and ‘ Watching’ were also resorted to as 
tests. In Hopkins’s Discovery of Witches we read: “. . . they 
must be tortured and kept from sleep two or three nights, 
to distract them, and make them say anything . . .”; and 
again, ‘‘ Beside that unreasonable watching, they were 
extraordinarily walked, till their feet were blistered, and so 
forced through that cruelty to confesse.”’ 

Other tests were the Devil’s Marks, or Witch Marks, 
which were symbols of their contract with the Devil. The 
giving of them was part of the ceremony of a witch’s initia- 
tion. These were generally blue marks, insensible to pain, 
and when pricked, however deeply, did not emit blood. 
Those suspected in the first instance were stripped by 
women helpers and searched; and if these or any other 
marks, even though from natural causes, were found, they 
were then submitted to the water trial. 

These, then, being the marks and signs whereby Hopkins 
knew his witches, we may digress for a moment to take 
stock of what was then current belief as to their activities. 

The ritual of the Witches’ Sabbath was derived from 
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ceremonies in honour of pagan gods, and was celebrated, if 
possible, on the site of a pagan temple. The Sabbaths 
usually took place on a Friday, at night. The witches 
arrived riding on besoms or strange beasts, sometimes on 
large black cats which had been transformed from reeds or 
canes; for by anointing themselves with ointment and pro- 
nouncing a charm the witches had that power, and thus 
could pass over great distances in a short space of time. 
Sometimes these were merely small gatherings in the secrecy 
of woods, but on other occasions the assemblies were com- 
posed of thousands congregating in wide open spaces such as 
moors or fields. Their master the Devil graced these cere- 
monies, sometimes appearing as a cat or goat, sometimes as 
a man, and on these occasions punished or rewarded his 
devotees according to their zeal in his service. 

New converts were brought on this night, having been 
first warned not to utter the name of Christ or make the sign 
of the cross: if any novice inadvertently did so, all would 
vanish from before her eyes; she would be thrown to the 
ground, and awake to find herself naked and alone in a 
strange countryside. When the converts were initiated 
there was a mock baptism and they were marked with the 
sign of the Devil on their bodies, this being the blue mark 
which: has already been mentioned. At the close of the 
ceremonies they were given their imps, or familiars, through 
whom all their evil powers were manifest. In return for 
this their soul and body were, as may be seen from what 
follows, forfeit to the Devil at their death. 

William of Malmesbury tells the story of the Witch of 
Berkeley, who on her deathbed was so stricken with terror 
that she called the monks to her bedside and confessed her 
evil compact, begging them to endeavour to save her from 
the Devil. To this end she directed that her body be sewn 
in the hide of a stag and placed in a stone coffin; the cover 
to be fastened on with lead and iron, and on the top of all 
a massive stone to be placed, chained down with three heavy 
iron chains. To break the power of the demons fifty psalms 
must be sung each night and fifty masses said each day; at 
the end of the third night, if still untouched, her body could 
be safely buried in the ground and her soul would be saved. 

These instructions were carried out to the letter, but all 
was in vain. On the first night the demons were driven off. 
On the second, they became more clamorous: the monastery 
gates burst open in spite of bolts and bars, and with a loud 
report two of the three massive iron chains snapped. On 
the third night the clamour of the fiends increased until the 
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very foundations of the monastery rocked, and the priests, 
terror stricken, were unable to proceed with their chanting. 
The doors burst open, and a demon larger and more terrible 
than all the others entered the church. On reaching the 
coffin he stopped and ordered the dead woman to arise; to 
which she made answer that the third chain held her and 
she could not. The devil put his foot on the coffin and the 
chain snapped like a piece of thread; the coffin lid flew off, 
and the body of the witch arose. Taking her by the hand 
the Devil led her to the door where, pawing the ground, 
stood a large black horse, his back covered with iron spikes. 
Bearing the witch in his arms, the Devil mounted the horse 
and vanished into the darkness, the screams of his victim 
echoing through the night. 

Hopkins laid great stress upon the possession of imps or 
familiars as being a clear sign of guilt. Much of the evidence 
brought forward against the Manningtree witches was of 
this nature, though to us it would seem that the alleged 
imps were but pets kept by the poor creatures accused. 
They were, however, convicted out of their own mouths by 
the suggestions, skilfully put in the form of questions by 
their persecutors, to which, after the torture they had been 
through, they would be ready enough to give the required 
answers. 

As a result of the Manningtree trial,- twenty-nine so-called 
witches were executed; and it was shortly after this that 
Hopkins was officially appointed as Witch-finder General. 
In this capacity he proceeded to Suffolk, where several were 
implicated as a result of the Essex trials. . 

The most famous of these convictions was that of John 
Lowes, pastor of Brandeston, an old man of eighty, minister 
of this one place for over forty years. Evidently he caused 
a great deal of trouble amongst his parishioners, as one, 
writing at that time, says, “They were glad to take the 
opportunity of those wicked times to get him hanged, rather 
than not get rid of him.” He had been previously charged 
with witchcraft on two other occasions, and had also in his 
early days been in trouble for not conforming to the rites of 
the Established Church, and later had been indicted as a 
common imbarritor. It was therefore easy enough on this 
occasion to renew the accusation of witchcraft against him, 
especially as Hopkins was available for the purpose. Lowes 
was kept awake for several nights together, and run back- 
wards and forwards until out of breath; also he was searched 
and witchmarks were found on him. Although on his 
accusation he denied all charges, a little of this treatment 
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went a long way with an old man of eighty, and after a few 
repetitions of the running “he was weary of his life and 
scarce sensible of what he said or did’; so he gave a full 
confession that ‘in pride of heart, to be equall, or rather 
above God, the Devill tooke advantage of him, and he 
covenanted with the Devill, and sealed it with his bloud, 
and had three Familiars or spirits.”” He claimed to have a 
charm to keep him from gaol and from being hanged, but 
this evidently availed him nothing. Many others, like 
Lowes, demented by torture, confessed to years of crime 
and murder; and soon Hopkins had from one hundred and 
thirty to two hundred people accused and imprisoned in 
Bury gaol. 

Such a commotion resulted from these arrests that it 
was not long before it came to the ears of Parliament, which 
issued a special commission of Oyer and Terminer to inquire 
into the matter. The court met at the end of August 1645 
and was opened by two sermons, preached by Mr. Fairclough, 
in Bury church. The Commission ordained that confessions 
were to be voluntary and that there were to be no con- 
victions unless proof of express compact with the Devil, or 
evidence of the use of imps, was forthcoming. Hopkins’ 
favourite test, the swimming trial, was to be abolished. In 
spite of this ruling, however, the swimming of witches still 
continued to be practised, and in 1712 Hutchinson states 
that Lord Parker, Lord Chief Justice of England, “ hath 
given all Men Warning, That if any dare for the future to 
make use of that Experiment, and the Party lose her Life 
by it, all they that are the Cause of it are guilty of Wilful 
Murther ... if any Man hereafter uses that ungodly 
Tryal, and the Party tried be drowned, neither King James’s 
Book, nor any other past Precedents will save them from an 
Halter.” 

Evidently Parliament accepted much of Hopkins’s col- 
lected evidence, as sixty-eight witches were executed, Mr. 
Lowes amongst them. These convictions caused consider- 
able outcry; nevertheless in 1646 Hopkins again reaped a 
good harvest. 

In this year he visited Huntingdon, where, in spite of the 
reaction against him caused by his cruel methods, he secured 
twenty convictions. Among the victims was Joan Willis, 
previously referred to, also one Elizabeth Churcher, accused 
of harbouring two imps named Beelzebub and Trullibub, 
which, though apparently only walking-sticks, were pro- 
claimed by Hopkins to be imps; and his word being law, the 
poor woman was convicted and executed. On such evidence, 
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and that of children of seven years or so, and of spiteful 
busybodies, numbers of these unfortunates were hanged or 
burned at the stake. Later in the same year Hopkins 
visited Bedfordshire, but without much profit. In March 
1647 his testimony sent four to the gallows at Worcester. 
All this time opposition to Hopkins had been growing, and 
in 1646 Mr. Gaule, of Staughton, was preaching violently 
against him, which so infuriated him that he wrote a letter 
to one of Gaule’s parishioners at Staughton, saying he 
would visit their town only if they paid him due respect, 
and were not supporters of witches, like their pastor. He 
covered himself by saying that if the reply. was not satis- 
factory he would not visit the town, but would go to places 
where he could condemn and punish without interference, 
and receive thanks and recompense for it. In reply to this 
Gaule issued a pamphlet entitled Select Cases of Conscience 
touching Witches and Witchcraft, in which he objected 
strongly to Hopkins’s lack of evidence and his cruel manner 
of conducting his prosecutions. This raised a storm of 
criticism against Hopkins from all sides, and on his visit to 
Norfolk many awkward questions were put to the Norfolk 
judges. In self-defence he wrote his Discovery of Witches 
in May 1647. On his return home to Essex he was dismayed 
by the amount of bad feeling against him: he was accused 
of witchcraft himself, and it was asserted that he had by 
sorcery got hold of one of the Devil’s memorandum books, 
whence he copied a list of witches, and that it was this 
which enabled him to be so infallible in his investigations. 

The feeling was so high against Hopkins that a group of 
the villagers, led by a neighbouring country gentleman, 
waylaid him and subjected him to his favourite trial, tying 
his thumbs together in the form of a cross, and ducking him 
in his own village pond, where he floated as well as any of 
the witches he had condemned. Hutchinson even states 
that he was hanged as a result; but though this would have 
been a seemly ending to his career, the report was unhappily 
without foundation. He died in 1647 from hereditary con- 
sumption at his old home in Manningtree—the last of the 
English Witch-finders. The register of Mistley, near Man- 
ningtree, contains the following entry: “ Matthew Hopkins, 
son of Mr. James Hopkins, Minister of Wenham, was buried 
at Mistley, August 12th, 1647.” 

After the Restoration, Puritanism lost its hold. The 
fear of the Devil had less place in the minds of intelligent 
men, and the superstitions born of it languished. 

The last executions for witchcraft took place at Exeter 
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in 1682. Two cases were reported later, but cannot definitely 
be proved to be genuine. The evidence of them is merely 
from pamphlets strongly resembling, both in facts and 
phrasing, a former pamphlet decided to be a fabrication. 
Quite probably they were written by the same hand. 

Of these trials the first was held at Northampton in 
1705, where two women are alleged to have been hanged 
and burnt for roasting and pricking images. The second 
took place at Huntingdon in 1716, where a woman and her 
daughter, aged nine, are stated to have been hanged for 
selling their souls to the Devil, and for raising a storm at 
sea by making a lather of soap in a basin. 

Though there were no more executions, there were still 
a few trials. The last of these was held by Justice Parker 
at Leicester Assizes in 1717. The accused were a woman 
named Norton, and her daughter. Although the populace, 
in its desire to prove witchcraft, had tried all the old super- 
stitious tests, yet when brought into court the accused were 
adjudged “ not guilty.” 

The final blow to the belief in witchcraft among the 
better educated was given in 1718 by the publication of 
Hutchinson’s Historical Essay Concerning Witchcraft. 

In 1736 the statute enacting the death penalty was 
repealed; and although the belief still lingered on in villages, 
and many a poor woman was ducked in the witch’s pond for 
years to come, the law had ceased to persecute them. As 
time went by even the duckings came to an end; and only 
the pillory and ducking-stool remained to gratify the 
curiosity of visitors. 
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It was a May day when we started on our hunt, but what 
a day! Dark fog hung low over manufacturing Lancashire, 
and the rain splashed remorselessly on tram rails and tarred 
roads. We climbed up the long rise of Shap Fell to meet 
cars with their head-lights gleaming dully through vapours 
that swirled like thick pea-soup across the way, and we 
wondered if we should reach Carlisle that night. We crept 
on and on, through rain and fog, dropped down off the fell 
into a clean, clear evening, and found Carlisle smiling 
beneath a blue sky. 

The sun still shone the next morning when we obeyed 
the behest of the signpost that said “‘ North” and took the 
road to Gretna. That day’s drive remains in the memory 
as a series of pictures, the sun shining fitfully on the delicate 
spring greenery of the wayside trees; long, long, superb, 
dead straight roads; Stirling, with its castle standing on a 
rock, and the lovely pinnacle of grey stonework that high 
on the hill-top backed by the brilliancy of fresh green 
foliage commands the valley; Perth, just tram lines and 
streets; then hills and moors ahead, in lines of blue and 
purple, stretching to the horizon where, snow-flecked, they 
reached upwards to meet the blue sky. 

The beauty of colour was beyond words. The trees were 
clad in yellow, green, and emerald, the valleys were equally 
green with fresh grass and growing corn, and streams 
tumbled down rocky courses from brown hillsides where 
the heather was yet dark and blossomless. Beyond the hill- 
tops loomed skywards, their ridges clear-cut in the spring 
air, every possible tone of blue and purple, from the most 
delicate tints to the most sombre being employed to etch 
in their lines. 

And there was life in the scene, for long-coated Highland 
sheep dotted the roadside, or stood in the middle of the way 
and compelled the hurrying car to slow down. Little, severe, 
white-washed houses frowned puritanically upon the heedless 
traffic, and village succeeded village. But of all the scenes 
and scenery viewed that day—not excepting the welcome 
garage spied as a tyre went flat—not one left a more vivid 
memory than that of the cherry-tree above a burn. 

It was but a moment’s vision as we sped along—the 
gnarled black tree, its foaming white blossom, so delicately 
clear against the blue of a distant mountain, standing aloft 
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upon a rock, with below the stream tumbling headlong 
between grey granite boulders, the whole being seen through 
a frame of beech boughs, the twigs of which waved pale- 
green leaves in the sunshine. 

There were other glimpses of cherries in bloom, some 
with green tasselled larches by their side, others backed by 
dark grey-green, red-stemmed pines, and yet others by the 
mighty hills, with the cloud shadows racing and chasing 
across them, but none more beautiful than the one first seen. 

As we climbed upwards the weather changed, becoming 
grey and cold, so that the snow-capped mountains which 
towered up into the swirling mists loomed formidable above 
us. It rained and it blew, and that night, when we were 
snugly tucked up in our beds in the little farmhouse that 
was to be our headquarters for the next few days, the gale 
howled as if a hundred Highland demons from the hilltops 
were trying to get at us and rend these southern tourists 
limb from limb. 

For twenty-four hours the storm raged, and streams, 
swollen by the rain and by snow water from -the hills, 
tumbled headlong from mountain to valley to flood the 
marsh where the black-headed gulls nested. The clamour 
of these birds was continually in our ears, as was the 
whistling of red-shanks which shared the marsh with them; 
but it was not such widely distributed birds as these that 
we had come north to interview; rather the rare crested tit, 
which, as regards Great Britain, is confined to the pine 
forests of the Spey valley, the much persecuted greenshank, 
the equally persecuted dotterel, and the beautiful Slavonian 
grebe which is limited to one or two lochs. It was these 
latter that we wanted to see and, if possible, photograph; 
hence the wild weather of our first day made us cast appre- 
hensive glances at certain bags and baggage in which our 
cameras awaited their opportunity. However, we need not 
have been afraid, for the atmosphere cleared and the ensuing 
month was a period of unbroken sunshine. 

Take as an example the day that we set forth to look 
for crested tits. The early morning broke in singular beauty, 
with showery clouds hanging low on the hilltops, which lifted 
to reveal far-off mountains in crystal clearness, such as Ben 
Nevis in the extreme western distance, which showed amid 
the horizon lights, shades, and vapours as a vision of snowy 
splendour. 

We drove off up a lane bordered by birch-trees, the 
fresh young leaves of which sparkled with dewdrops in the 
morning sun, and wound our way through woods, by little 
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lochs and along the river-side, until we reached the place 
where our guide awaited us. Again we went on, up a long 
private road through seemingly endless fir forest, until we 
had to leave the car and proceed on foot. Our way took 
us over a lovely stream, up a grassy glade, with curlew 
whistling in their eerie and melancholy voices (the silvery 
voice of the curlew always seems to me to be burdened with 
all the sorrows of the world), and back once more into the 
fir-trees. There was endless pine forest on all sides, though 
ahead towered great hills, very dark and purple save where 
splashed with snow drifts. 

Like the famous Felix “we kept on walking,” along 
cart tracks and woodcutters’ paths, until we came to the 
remains of a red-deer calf. There it lay on the path, just 
bits of bone and skin, a sorry reminder of some grim tragedy 
of the wild, but now to serve a good purpose, for our pilot 
pointed to it and said it was the mark from which he would 
be able to find the nest. He plunged into the pines, which 
here were rather scattered and included many ancient, 
decrepit trees, and, with a glance at an ant-hill, made his 
way to a fir which was in a particularly bad state. At the 
foot of the tree, close to the ground, was a small hole, from 
which, at his approach, a tiny bird flew out—a crested tit! 

It flitted up into the next tree, where it was joined by 
its mate, when the two fluttered around with their little 
crests erect and afforded us a splendid view of their dainty 
grey persons. What attractive little birds they were, typical 
tits in their ways and fussy actions, and well adapted in 
colour and markings to harmonize with the grey, lichen- 
draped trunks of the old trees about. Whereas the well- 
grown pines of the low country have clean trunks with red 
bark, these ancient trees were as grey and hairy as aged men. 

The two of us watched the feathered mites with some 
awe, for we had never. seen the British crested tit before, 
which is regarded by scientists as a distinct race from the 
crested tit of Northern Europe, and is only found in this 
limited area of fir forest. 

The bird is about the size of our familiar blue tit, but in 
colour is a delicate pearl-grey. Its most conspicuous feature 
is the well-developed crest of pencilled feathers, common to 
both sexes, which the owner is continually elevating and 
again depressing, so that it forms an excellent indication of 
the bird’s state of mind, whether worried and bothered, or 
quite at ease. 

These two mites, though astonishingly fearless, were yet 
annoyed at this invasion of their privacy, and twittered 
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protestingly as we inspected the nest hole, which was placed 
low down in the bole of the tree within a few inches of the 
ground. 

The crested tit has certain requirements regarding its 
nesting place which it does not lightly waive. Height is 
not one of them, for it does not care whether the site is high 
or low, but it must have a decrepit fir-tree with wood so 
soft and decayed it can excavate a hole for itself. It is also 
conservative about nest-lining material. Its six or seven 
tiny white pink-spotted eggs must rest on deer’s hair or 
blue hare’s wool, not common feathers nor vulgar rabbit 
wool! 

It is undoubtedly the strictness of its requirements in 
these respects that have reduced it to such a limited range. 
With the reduction of the pine forest the little bird has 
likewise had its domain curtailed, for it has not the necessary 
adaptability to change its mode of life and, in particular, of 
rearing its young. The blue tit can find a good living on 
the shrubs of the garden and nest in perfect comfort in the 
letter-box, but the aristocratic crested tit, a survivor from 
those times when coniferous forest stretched over most of the 
British Isles, maintains its old likes and dislikes, and will 
not leave the fir-trees. 

By careful squinting into the nest-hole we could just see 
that this particular pair had newly hatched young; but the 
old birds were so anxious at our inspection, chirping and 
twittering in the branches over our heads, that we put up 
a hiding tent for purpose of photography, and, leaving it 
in position for the birds to get used to, took ourselves off, 
down the winding track, past many large ants’ nests, of the 
piled-up pine-needle kind, with their inhabitants running to 
and fro like office workers hurrying to the tubes, and thence 
back to the valley. 

Here we were again saluted by curlews, to say nothing 
of oyster-catchers, a pair of which rose from the stream- 
side, to rise on their black and white wings and fly around 
whistling protests. To me, accustomed to oyster-catchers 
on the seashore and to associate their whistling with the 
roar of their waves, their presence here, so far inland, seemed 
incongruous, yet they added their element of fascination to 
the wild and beautiful scene. 

But the finest sight of all was when, having regained the 
car, we were proceeding quietly down a rough lane, and 
looked across a stretch of burnt pine forest to see a large 
herd of red-deer close at hand. It was a desolate piece of 
ground, which a fire of some two or three seasons back had 
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ravaged until no trees were left save a blackened stick here 
and there. The ground was littered with charred remains. 
Moss and lichen, some broom, bilberry, and heather were 
trying to heal the scars, yet could but mitigate the desola- 
tion. I looked at the waste and wondered what caused the 
fire—was it a careless match let fall by a passing workman 
or stray tourist? And then, as my eye roved over the 
scene, it suddenly made shape and form out of certain 
brown hummocks, which became deer, not by ones or twos 
but by hundreds! 

For some reason only known to themselves a consider- 
able number of deer had come down from the tops and were 
taking life easily in the sunshine. They stood there in 
groups, flicking their ears lazily, old stags, hinds, and young 
animals, all in the shabby stage of half-shed winter coats 
(it was but May 20th), and the stags with mere stumpy 
antlers thick with velvet. The amazing thing was that 
they took no notice of the car, hardly turning an ear or eye 
in its direction; but what a change when I got out on the 
offside, crept round, and tried to stalk them with my 
camera. In a moment an old hind had her head up, and 
before long white tails flicked and the deer were off. 

Apropos of movements of deer, some ten days later I 
witnessed an interesting sight when engaged on a dotterel 
hunt. ‘his beautiful little plover, once fairly numerous on 
the heights around Dalwhinnie, has been so persecuted by 
egg collectors, with their mania for British-taken eggs of our 
rarer species, that it has become more than scarce—it is 
almost exterminated. However, our guide thought we 
might be able to locate one or two pairs, so we started early 
with the intention of having a long day on the tops. The 
dotterel’s favourite haunts are grassy plateaus above the 
3,000-foot line, so we had to reach this level before we began 
our hunt. It was a wonderful morning as we climbed up 
and up, perfectly fine, the sun shining from a pale-blue sky 
flecked with light clouds, and the surrounding mountain 
ranges sketched in faintest washes of blue. It was too 
gloriously fine for really good visibility, but it was a won- 
derful world that we gazed upon from the heights. Never- 
theless, quite early in the day my attention was distracted 
from the view by the sight of deer. 

We had been trudging across a grassy plateau, upon 
which we found no life save a golden plover or two, a stray 
pipet, and a pair of dunlin, when I saw away in the distance 
a party of hinds lying on a snow-drift, showing up as dark 
dots on the white surface. On getting out the glasses and 
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telescope we discerned deer on all sides and in all directions. 
The number of deer revealed by careful scrutiny was truly 
surprising, and the longer we gazed the more we discovered 
herds here and herds there, in many, many hundreds. 
There were deer, deer—everywhere deer! Of all ages and 
all sizes, but with one thing in common—they all had their 
heads turned eastwards. Those that had been lying on the 
snow-drift had got up and were proceeding at a steady 
pace, alternately trotting and cantering, in that direction. 
We thought they had seen or winded us, that is, until we 
saw through the glasses deer at a great distance right away 
on the horizon doing the same, when we realized they were 
all moving north-east, and began to think there was some- 
thing queer going on. 

‘hroughout that long day the deer were on the move, 
herd after herd trekking away north-east. There were 
companies of stags, many individuals already showing good 
heads (it was now June 3rd), and large parties of hinds, but 
one and ali kept moving the same way. Late in the after- 
noon I made a mental estimate that some 2,000 deer must 
have gone north-eastwards, but afraid of exaggeration, 
turned to our guide, a most careful and precise Scotchman, 
also a first-class field naturalist, and asked for his opinion. 
He at once said he put the number at upwards of 2,000 
head, and added that he was totally at a loss to account 
for the movement, save to hazard a guess that it might 
be migration in consequence of a coming change in the 
weather. But he had never seen anything like it before, or 
ever heard of such a large-scale movement of deer. 

As a matter of fact, the weather remained beautifully 
fine for three weeks afterwards, and the mystery remained 
unexplained. I can only say that when late in the after- 
noon we at last came upon the dotterel we had searched in 
vain, for all day the migration was proceeding as steadily as 
ever, deer coming out of the southern hills to journey 
steadily towards the north-eastern ranges. 

Yes, we found dotterel at last, four of them, sandy- 
coloured, plover-like birds, with burnt sienna breasts, that 
got up wildly and flew off. Last time I had seen dotterel 
had been on the Norwegian fjelds, where the dainty creatures 
were so tame that I had been able to note every feather of 
their plumage as they ran about catching insects at the edge 
of the snow-drifts, and bobbing as they did so in the graceful 
bow of the plover tribe. 

These four, as I have said, did not wait for inspection, 
but dashed off in rapid flight. It was evident they had 
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not begun breeding operations, even if they had any thought 
of doing so on these heights, and were not merely calling 
here on their way to other mountain-tops. 

It seems that the dotterel of the hills around Dalwhinnie 
are almost exterminated. But what else can be expected 
if a bird is robbed year after year, its eggs being systemati- 
cally collected each season, both first clutches and later 
ones? The mentality of the collector of birds’ eggs—I mean 
the “ pucka” collector who has long series of clutches of 
eggs of each species—is beyond the understanding of any 
ordinary mortal, and would be well worth investigation by 
a committee of eminent psychologists, who should have 
power to shut up, so that he could do no further harm, any 
man found to have in his possession more than two British- 
taken clutches of eggs of any one of our rarer birds. 

Much as the dotterel suffers from the persecution of egg 
collectors, I believe the greenshank is even more harried. 
Substantial rewards are offered for its eggs, and fortunate 
indeed is the bird which succeeds in hatching out its clutch. 
My friend and I were anxious to see a pair of greenshank 
at their nest, and even had fond hopes of getting photo- 
graphs of them, that is, if a nest could be located; hence 
we were greatly delighted when a message came from the 
local naturalist to say he had come across a clutch. It was 
evening when we got the news, just as we were starting 
homewards after a day with the crested tits; but there was 
no question of returning with a greenshank’s nest in the 
offing. It is true that we made sure of a really good tea— 
ham and eggs, etc., in the village shop—ere starting forth 
once more on the warpath, to walk out through the fir- 
forest on to the open moor, which stretched wide and wild 
to the great hills. It was lovely in the evening light, with 
the sun sinking fast to the north-west, and wonderful shades 
and shadows playing o’er the scene. Bird-life was plentiful 
on the moor, black-headed gulls and oyster-catchers flying 
to and fro, adding much animation to the scene, yet seeming 
strangely out of place ’twixt the forest and the mountains. 

Snipe drummed overhead, pipets flew lark-like out of 
the heather, a grouse called “‘ Beck, beck, beck!” in the 
distance, a teal rose from a peaty burn, and a redshank flew 
by. We met a keeper, dog at heel, doing an evening round, 
who said, “‘ Yes, there were two pairs of greenshank up 
here.” Our guide hurried us on, for the sun had dipped 
behind the hills and we must see the nest this evening. 
He talked of his find with pride and delight, and three 
eager ornithologists went forward in happy confidence. We 
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were walking now over a tussocky grassy area parallel to a 
small stream, but turned away from it, scrambled through 
a wire fence, and on to some dry peaty ground, where there 
grew a little short heather and a few stunted pines. There 
were broken stumps here and there, and many old, dead, 
fallen boughs lying on the ground. Our pilot assured us 
that the spot was typical greenshank breeding-ground, the 
moor with peaty pools on the one side, and the drier heathery 
area on the other with its few scattered stunted trees. 

‘“‘'We have almost reached the nest; the bird is sitting 
very closely, and if we go carefully we may see her upon 
it,’ whispered the local authority, stepping forward with 
great caution. We followed gently, holding our breath for 
fear of alarming the bird, and watching each movement of 
our leader. We saw him stare intently at a bare space of 
ground not far from a fallen branch, with an expression of 
wonder that changed to incredulity and then consterna- 
tion—‘‘ They’ve gone!” he cried, and they had! 

Not a vestige of an egg was left in the nest, no chip nor 
other trace to suggest that a natural robber, say a hooded 
crow, had been at work. No, they had been “lifted” in 
every sense of the word. There was the depression in the 
ground which had constituted the nest, and in the middle 
of it lay a small feather fresh from the bird’s body. In my 
judgment the eggs had not been gone more than an hour 
or two. We turned away from the rifled nest and muttered 
bitter things about all the tribe of egg collectors. The 
mildest thing that I wished the thief was that the eggs 
might be hard set and break as he blew them. 

We wended our weary way back across the wide moor, 
only turning aside to see what birds there might be on a 
pool or small loch—up jumped a pair of greenshank, to fly 
away in the direction of the ground where the nest had been. 
Were they the owners of the ill-fated nest ? 

The little loch had many tenants, spruce black-and-white 
oyster-catchers, several gulls (black-headed ones), three 
mallard, and a teal duck, to say nothing of sundry redshanks, 
but we were all too dispirited to stay and watch such birds 
as these. We went on, down through the fir woods, back 
to the car, and turned it for our distant headquarters. 

Our guide murmured that there was yet plenty of light 
by which to see a capercailzie’s nest, but I, remembering 
that our beds were twenty miles away, declined the offer 
for the moment, and said we would view it another day. 

That other day soon came, when we inspected not one 
but three capercailzie nests, each containing its full comple- 
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a | ment of eggs lying exposed to the view after the great hens 
zh | had risen on flustered wings and sailed off through the trees. 
Te These nests were in the pine forest, in the thick under- 
Te | growth of bilberry, and, despite their size, the sitting birds 
d, | were marvellously invisible so long as they remained where 
us | they were. 

he | What a startling creature is this great grouse when it 


ry | flaps up out of its hiding-place, while the even bigger cock 
_ makes as much disturbance in the forest as a man-of-war 


ng | running amok in a crowded harbour. Nevertheless, it can 
on be inconspicuous when so pleased; witness the case of a hen 
th and big chicks that I almost walked upon in a Norwegian 
or ,/ wood. I never saw them until they floundered up beneath 
of my very feet, and the portly mother ran with trailing wings 
of over some marshy ground ere rising and skimming off into 
of | the trees. During the half-second that I watched her I had 
a= taken my eyes off the young birds, and when I turned to 
look for them they had vanished. I believe they had 
or | crouched in the rubbish around, but half an hour’s earnest 
od search failed to disclose so much as the feather of a young 
im |  capercailzie. 
ne | Seeing that “‘the caper” was exterminated in Great 
le | Britain within comparatively recent times, and that the 
ly | present birds represent a reintroduced stock, it is surprising 
ur | how plentiful the bird has become, being now numerous 
d | throughout suitable country. It is essentially a bird of the 
1e fir-trees, subsisting chiefly on the young shoots, and is 
x8 therefore limited to coniferous forest. 
| There is nothing connected with the study of wild life 
r, | more interesting than the problems of distribution and the 
a rise and fall of species. The web of life is of marvellous 
ly intricacy, and any variation in the numbers of one species 
n. has far-reaching consequences among its neighbours. 
The black grouse, for instance, is a decreasing bird, 
te §| being now far less numerous than it was at one time. I 
e know an English district where in my childhood it was 
8, plentiful, and excellent bags of black game were obtained, 
ls but from which it has vanished. So far as I can see there 
k | has been no alteration in the conditions, yet so far as the 
| area in question is concerned the black grouse is exterminated. 
it | This digression on the waning numbers of the black 
ig grouse is merely to suggest that in the Highlands it may 
or have had bearings on the rise of the capercailzie. Whether 
| or no, the fact remains that this finest of the grouse tribe 
e is doing extremely well. 
> It is said that the ptarmigan is also on the decrease. 
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I have been careful to use the words “it is said’ because I 
saw a nice lot of birds on all suitable ground that I visited, 
the crowing, warning note of the cock being invariably heard 
as soon as one reached the 3,000-foot line and that mountain- 
top region beloved of this delightful bird. There was a 
beautiful summer day spent on the heights of the Cairngorm 
range, when the sun shone so warmly that the mountain 
grouse were too lazy to move. A cock or two crew now 
and again, but for the most part the birds just sat, or 
stood, and watched us invaders of their mountain peace in 
the tamest indifference to our presence. They were mildly 
curious about us, but not alarmed. 

Through my glasses I picked up birds here and there 
actually asleep in the sunshine: one was resting on a big 
grey stone, with which its grey summer plumage harmonized 
so well that it looked like a small stone on the top of the 
boulder, but when I attempted to stalk it with the camera 
it became obvious that the ptarmigan was like the proverbial 
weasel and slept with one eye open. Its head went up, so 
that its keen dark eye and red wattles were to be seen, and 
it jumped to its feet, viewing me suspiciously ere skimming 
off on white wings. 

A little later another bird, a handsome, red-wattled cock, 
rose from almost under my feet and flew off with rapid 
beats of his wings, to be followed a second later by another 
male, who flew after him, uttering several crowing calls that 
sounded like war-cries. This second ptarmigan flew some 
way after the first, then turned, swung around, and flew 
back. He came straight towards us, alighted when only 
ten yards away, and ran on with drooping wings so that 
all his white primaries were displayed, paused, with tail 
erect and spread fan-wise, when his greatly dilated wattles 
could be seen, and crowed loudly. It was the display of 
the male ptarmigan, and the pose made the bird look like 
a miniature turkey-cock. The reason of the ptarmigan’s 
excitement became apparent when a little grey hen jumped 
up at our very feet, where she had been lying invisible 
among the grey stones, and ran to join him. Then we 
understood his performance. He had flown after cock 
number one to chase him away, and come back to look 
after his mate, crowing in triumph at his easy victory. This 
triumphant chuckle was quite a different sound from the 
warning note a ptarmigan utters when it sees something 
strange. 

We went on over barren, stony ground, across snow- 
drifts—despite the fact it was June Ist there was much 
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snow on the high ground—and around the shoulder of 
“Cairngorm himself,”’ but there is not space here to tell of 
that walk, of deer lying in groups on that coolest of summer- 
day resting-places, the snow-drifts, nor of the many herds 
we saw, of the great hills around, nor of the long drop down 
again into the distant purple valley. No, space is running 
short, and there is none to devote either to ‘‘ outs’ on the 
mountain-tops nor to a certain day spent at a loch side in 
the near company of one of our rarest birds, the beautiful 
Slavonian grebe. But possibly, if the editor will permit it, 
I may, some time in the future, be able to describe my 
interview with the bird with eyes like ripe red-currants, to 
say nothing of interviews with other creatures (such as the 
hen ptarmigan that I sat beside), and various birds, beasts, 
and insects met with on that jolliest of bird-hunting trips. 


FRANCES Pitt 


“ON SKATES” 


THE opening of many new rinks in London and elsewhere, 
which has afforded skaters an opportunity of enjoying their 
favourite sport, suggests some remarks on the evolution of 
the skate and the various types which have been evolved. 

The earliest example which I have met with is one in 
my possession which was dug up in Moorfields, that remark- 
able mine of antiquities. It was fashioned from the meta- 
carpal bone of a horse, probably about 1250, and was tied to 
the foot with leather thongs. 

No cutting-edge was possible on such an implement and 
progression was eflected by the wearer punting himself along 
by means of a piked staff, and Fitz-Stephen relates how the 
London apprentices were wont—imitative of knights at a 
joust or tournament—sportively to charge upon each other 
thus shod and armed. ‘‘ Sometimes two run together with 
poles, and hitting one the other, eyther one or both doe fall, 
not without hurt; some break their armes, some their legs.” 

The skate with a wooden foot-stock and blade of iron or 
steel is a much later innovation. The oldest I have seen is 
one adorned with a foliated prow. The blade is right- 
angled, with a radius of 74 feet. It is the only example of a 
decorated skate which I have met with. 

Another specimen, from about 1800, is of Dutch make, 
and as figure-skating was not practised in Holland we find 
a long narrow straight blade and a prow highly curved to 
enable the wearer to pass over rough ice or small obstacles. 

When Dickens wrote of the “ skaiting ”’ party at Dingley 
Dell and “the mystic evolutions which they called a reel” 
performed by old Wardle, Benjamin Allen, and Bob Sawyer, 
but little progress had been made in the evolution of the 
skate, the only innovation being a fixed screw which was 
inserted in the heel of the boot. 

It was not till some fifty years ago that all-metal skates 
were introduced independently in America and England. 
When the celebrated American professional, Jackson Haines, 
visited Europe in the ’sixties he introduced a skate almost 
identical with that which all the champions of the world 
use to-day. It was made in one piece, with a rounded prow 
and a radius of 5 feet. The English skate, a rather clumsy 
and heavy affair with the blade bolted onto supports welded 
to the foot-plate, appeared shortly after. 

To pioneers credit should be given, but few of the present 
generation are aware of the debt which we owe to Jackson 
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Haines, whose graceful skating delighted Europe. It was 
he who, by example and precept, founded the international 
style of skating as we know it to-day. 

Haines was the first to reduce to a system the positions 
of body, legs, and arms which are the most appropriate 
and helpful in the execution both of the easiest and most 
difficult figures. The perfection of his balance, the grace of 
his carriage, and each rapid or measured change of position 
were the result of constant practise before a mirror. His 
was the art of concealing art, and not only has he left us a 
legacy of style, to him we owe the type of skate which is 
now accepted as the best. Unfortunately Haines had no 
opportunity of giving exhibitions in this country; had he 
done so our introduction to, and our adoption of, what we 
now call the international style would not have been so long 
delayed. 

The type of figure-skate seems now to be fixed for all 
countries, but I remember that some thirty years ago a 
divergence of choice appeared. Those champions and lights 
of other days—Tibor von Foldvary, Oscar Uhlig, Henning 
Grenander, George Meagher, and George Vail—used pointed 
skates, while Gilbert Fuchs, Gustav Hiigel, Ulrich Salchow, 
Axel Paulsen, Edward Englemann, and Max Bohatsch used 
those which were still known by the name of their inventor, 
Jackson Haines. 

It may be of interest to recall that Hiigel, whom I con- 
sider to have been the most accomplished and graceful 
skater I ever saw, used skates of about 5 feet radius, Fuchs 
6 feet, and Salchow, who skated his compulsory figures very 
large (sometimes at the expense of accuracy) had two radii: 
one, for edges, of 7 feet, and one, for turns, of 5} feet. 

The best skates are made in Sweden, but those sent to 
England are exceedingly hollow-ground ; why, I do not know, 
for I have never met with any Swedish or other skater of 
distinction who used such hollow-ground skates. 

English manufacturers can make good skates, their 
material is excellent, but they are usually too heavy and look 
rather clumsy beside the fine lines of their foreign rivals. 

As to grinding, it is an art, and I know of but one shop 
in London, which was familiar to all members of Prince’s 
Skating Club, where one can be sure of having this important 
work done with accuracy. 

Skates should be ground at least once each season, and 
those who take skating seriously should provide themselves 
with brass templates, by means of which the curve of the 
blade can be tested and verified. 
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Many visitors to Davos Platz will remember Herr Meng 
and his little workshop. His advertisement, forcefully 
translated from the German, set forth that ‘‘ Here skates 
grind according to indiscations of first artistic and quick 
runner.” This legend was sincere, for Meng was an 
enthusiast who knew the type of skate and the radii used 
by nearly all the champions. With very simple appliances 
this expert was able to do his work “excellent well.’’ What- 
ever radius a customer specified was sure to be produced, 
and the racing men could depend on their long, flat, and 
narrow blades being ground with the utmost accuracy. 

To the present generation of skaters the champions 
whom I have mentioned are known only by name, but many 
senescent exponents of our art will remember them and 
their tours de force: the sitz-pirouette and dancing-steps of 
Hiigel, the mond-figure of Fuchs, the leap of Axel Paulsen, 
and the star figures of Nicholas Pannin. 

Some skating-club badges, the bears of Grindelwald and 
the Berliner Schlittschuh Club, the blue badge of Edinburgh, 
with its appropriate motto, “‘ Ocior Euro,” and one with the 
initials of the Club des Patineurs, lie by my hand and recall 
the following lines, written by Eugene Lee-Hamilton in the 
*nineties: 

A skating club’s small badge, long stowed away, 
Oh, there is nothing like the skater’s art— 

The poetry of circles; nothing like 

The fleeting beauty of his crystal floor. 

Above his head, the winter sunbeams dart; 


Beneath his feet, flits fast the frightened pike. 
Skate while you may, the morrow skates no more. 


EpGAR SYERS 


UNKNOWN ENGLAND 


It is a mere truism that most English folk know very little 
of their own country. The fact is admitted by almost all 
without a blush, usually tempered by a conventional note 
of apology and regret. To anyone who, like the present 
writer, does happen to know his England well, and is therefore 
constantly up against it, this prevalent absent-mindedness 
seems passing strange. Oddly enough, too, these limitations 
are often most conspicuous in the very matter published for 
enlightenment on the subject in the Press and otherwise. 
That, at any rate, is how it seems to me, after much of a 
long lifetime concerned with such things, and I think I may 
add a flair for them since boyhood. In these days of hectic 
motoring such criticism may seem ill-timed, and indeed 
“car literature” has partly escaped from the conventional 
rut of the literary rambler around Sussex, Devon, and Corn- 
wall. But then motoring does not impart such knowledge 
of the countryside as I have in mind. No one pretends 
that it does, even the few people who write “‘ wander books ” 
from motor-cars. The driver cannot look about him at all, 
nor can the passenger absorb much local atmosphere at 
from twenty-five to forty miles an hour—though he can 
vaguely and soothingly enjoy wide vistas of landscape. 
Still the motorist, by constantly traversing it, gets to know 
at least his own neighbourhood for, say, twenty miles round 
superficially and in a manner formerly impossible. Cathe- 
drals and “ beauty spots” again are far more visited than of 
old. But as regards dwellers in the Greater London area and 
the residential South generally, the various districts of Eng- 
land, their physical and human characteristics are as vaguely 
realized as ever. To judge from the amount of perfervid 
panegyric concentrated on them one might well suppose 
that Sussex, Devon, and Cornwall were the only and last 
words in English scenery. On the first and last someone 
writes a book at least every year. 

The Press, too, seems to hug these limitations; while 
novelists lay their rural scenes in Sussex, Devon, or Corn- 
wall with such persistency that one marvels how a mere 
sense of humour doesn’t shout for variety. London and 
the Home Counties for obvious reasons contain the great 
majority of these articulate men and women of the South. 
Sussex is, all round, perhaps the most delectable of the 
Home Counties, having, too, a long seacoast, though much 
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of it flat, and for England a good climate. Thousands of 
well-to-do aliens from all over Britain and the wide world 
reside in it. Socially it has long ceased to be a “county,” 
as Wiltshire or Shropshire, for example, are still counties, 
though it sometimes figures as such with young or ingenuous 
writers who do not know their England and its sociology. 
A noteworthy portion, for instance, of the present-day Sussex 
proletariat rejoice in a Cockney accent! Comparisons are 
invidious, though the Home Counties in the matter of scenery 
may fairly invite it as a sub-group among themselves, while 
over twenty others most emphatically belong to the same 
genera, inasmuch as all alike are of the homelier type—that 
of rounded uplands nowhere rising to heights of distinction 
or boldness of outline, and watered in the main by voiceless 
and sluggish streams. England, in short, falls naturally 
into two grand divisions, differing from each other in almost 
every natural feature. It will sound fantastic, I know, 
to say that the sign and seal of this cleavage is the water 
ousel or the dipper, but I must risk that, since the state- 
ment is literally true. That beautiful little bird might 
well be adjudged an epicure in scenery. Of muddy and 
sluggish streams he will have none. Even the more pellucid 
chalk streams do not tempt him. The rustic of Sussex, 
Warwickshire, Norfolk, and twenty and odd other counties 
have never seen or heard of such a bird. To his prototype 
in Devonshire, Wales, its marches, and in the Northern 
counties, it is as familiar, if not socommon, as the blackbird. 
Only those limpid waters that run over a rocky and stony 
bed hold the dipper, and on every one of them, not affected 
by some exterminating cause, the plump little dark-brown 
bird, with a breast like the white foam over which he scuds, 
will keep constant company with the wanderer or angler 
by the brook-side. And the thousand brooks and rivers that 
he haunts are only typical of the regions they water, which 
differ so widely from those rejected by him as to make 
comparisons impossible. For me always and ever England 
(with Wales) has fallen naturally into these two distinct 
portions, so curiously marked out by a rather elusive little 
bird, which the natives of about twenty-five counties,* unless 
in their travels, have rarely so much as heard of. Precision 
is unnecessary, but broadly speaking my line of demarcation 
runs just outside the Eastern fringe of Devonshire, and 
thence crossing the Severn continues northward through 
Monmouth, Hereford, and Shropshire, leaving most of these 
counties, and of course all Wales, in the occupation of the 
* This approximate figure is used for convenience. 
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dipper—a region of vocal waters and of all those features 
which make for such, and that do not exist in the South, 
Midland, and East. Thence crossing the country, the high- 
lands of Derbyshire, more than half Yorkshire, North Lanca- 
shire, and all the four northernmost counties continue the 
type into and through Southern Scotland, to its apotheosis 
in the Highlands. Now the various parts of this hill and 
stream country differ, of course, greatly—Devonshire, for 
example, from West Yorkshire—but they have the same 
leading characteristics. Sussex again differs greatly from 
Northamptonshire, but they are alike in the limitations of 
hill and stream, and in their common contrast to all that 
Devon or West Yorkshire represents. Constantly, too, one 
hears or sees in print the confident assertion that this or that 
bit of Blankshire is the “most beautiful in England.” 
Almost certainly the author of it is quite unqualified by 
experience for such a pronouncement. One assumes Wales 
is not included in it! But that is immaterial when one is 
asked by implication to suppose that the valley of the 
Rother is superior to that of the Dart, and the Brighton 
Downs to the skirts of Dartmoor or Exmoor, the Black 
Mountains of Herefordshire or the Long Mynd of Shropshire! 
We may suppose, too, that these perfervid local enthusiasts 
forget that the Lake Country is also in England! There is 
no reason in the world why individual personal taste should 
conform to that of the water ousel! The poets of the 
earlier eighteenth century, echoing, no doubt, the prevailing 
mood, voice Arcadian perfection from the vantage-point 
of a “cool grot,”’ in the “spreading lawn, the tuneful 
grove, the swelling down.” They did not like mountains, 
high hills, or rapid streams. They were too near the untidy, 
unkempt England of a former century. The ‘“ combed and 
groomed ”’ landscape was still half-consciously a triumph 
over the wilderness, just as a fine farm cut out of the back- 
woods of America and reduced to rich grain and grass lands 
is far more beautiful to the eye of the old pioneer than the 
bordering forests out of which it has been fashioned. A 
Tudor official reported Wales to be “a horrid spot of hills.” 
Most people to-day, however, prefer the high-pitched, 
well-watered countries, with their interludes of wild. Almost 
the only hills of consequence in the “ twenty-five counties ” 
to form a “ background” are the chalk downs, averaging 
five or six hundred feet in altitude. The Malvern, Cotswold, 
and Mendip ranges are all on the fringe of the other Western 
country, though not actually of it. Now it is constantly 
asserted that Sussex is at least in the running for the 
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prettiest county in England. How could this be, considering 
the type it belongs to and can alone be rated for comparison 
with, say, Kent, Bucks, Wilts, Hants, or Suffolk? But can this 
type of landscape, common to all such and others, be com- 
pared with any of those regions of lofty hills and purling 
streams that the dipper haunts? There is no resemblance. 
The chalk downs have, of course, a character and charm 
all their own. I myself was reared among them, and may 
fairly claim some understanding of and sympathy with their 
atmosphere. And Wiltshire, north and south, is pre-emi- 
nently the downland county of England, with its overlaps 
into Berks, Dorset, and Hants. Nowhere else are such far- 
expanding solitudes, such great areas of thyme-scented 
silence, and nowhere else in Britain such a wealth of con- 
spicuous prehistoric monuments. But by a curious insis- 
tence London and its particular playground, Sussex, have 
almost monopolized the downland cult—I won’t say “ stunt ” 
though I should like to. Books and newspapers discuss 
and illustrate the Sussex Downs interminably as if there were 
no others, and generally in such fashion as to suggest that 
the writers themselves were really under that impression. 
In plain fact a great deal of gush has been expended on 
Sussex. I have lived in the county myself for twenty-five 
years, and, I trust, appreciate its physical amenities as 
well as its limitations, but then a third or fourth of nearly 
all those years and many earlier ones I have spent in other 
and various parts of the kingdom. In short, I may claim to 
know my own country rather exceptionally well. Being 
thus privileged, as I hold it, it is impossible not to feel 
how exaggerated is much of the language and out of scale 
the eulogy of so many writers who have obviously no clear 
vision of any other England pictured in their minds. Kip- 
ling and Belloc, adopting Sussex for the obvious and usual 
reasons, have given a lead to a score of minor prophets, but 
it is quite certain that had these notables settled in the 
more inconvenient counties of, say, Wiltshire or Norfolk 
they would have had just as much to say and sing about 
either. 

Of the twenty-five low-lying counties, while some acquire 
for peculiar reasons adventitious prestige, others have a 
bad reputation for no just cause whatever. Essex, for 
instance, uninviting and suburban as are its western extremi- 
ties, when clear of these is very much of a “‘ county.” LEast- 
ward and particularly northward it gradually becomes the 
most purely agricultural, the most truly rustic and archaic 
of all the Home Counties, occupied by parsons, farmers, 
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and labourers, with not many resident squires, and fewer 
resident outsiders. But Essex is popularly supposed to be 
flat! In reality most of it is as undulating as Sussex or 
Kent away from their downs. Its rural architecture, 
churches, manors, farms, cottages, is on the same high level, 
with just that local divergence in construction which makes 
old England matchless. The view, for example, from the 
fringes of Epping Forest, but twelve miles from the Mansion 
House, covers a spacious rural scene of woodland, pasture, 
and tillage. It is much of the same type as an average 
Sussex landscape away from its range of downs. So again 
is the prospect from Felstead looking out over Dunmow, 
one of a dozen picturesque, little-known, old Essex towns, 
and such is a score more of views from Essex ridges and 
hill-tops. But Essex is not fashionable, while Sussex is. 
Yet the one, as I havecsaid, is frequently written of by 
perfervid settlers in it, or by Londoners of limited English 
experience, as the prettiest county in England, while the 
other is again and again with equal absurdity rated with the 
ugliest. Now, apart from those regions dominated by wild 
hills and mountains, and all that they stand for, what 
constitutes the beauty of English scenery in what I will call 
for brevity domestic landscape? Not many people realize 
that much of its essentially English beauty is of recent 
creation. 

Now most of the landscape in the “‘ twenty-five ’’ counties 
consists entirely of enclosed farming lands, tillage, or grass, 
the interlude of wild upland or high down being compara- 
tively rare. Enclosed farming lands cover the undulations 
and clothe the low hills to the horizon. ‘‘ What colouring, 
what verdure, what charm, how essentially English!’ we 
all exclaim. Old England at its best and homeliest. Most 
assuredly so, but wherein lies its charm? In the hedgerows, 
the hedgerow timber, in the well-defined woodlands, in the 
rich colouring of shapely hedge-enclosed fields, whether 
grain or pasture. The admiring Londoner, let us say, 
vaguely imagines himself to be in the presence of nature 
unadorned. The American, on the other hand, sees an 
enclosed garden beautifully combed and groomed. The 
American is nearer the mark. Most of us would get a rude 
shock if some such familiar scene could melt away as in a 
film, and give place to thesame scene, say, in the seventeenth 
century. Gone would be the hedgerows, or most of them, 
with the hedgerow timber and the bright clean fields they 
enclose. In its place an expanse of unfenced plough-land in 
narrow strips divided by weedy banks would sprawl out from 
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the neighbouring village. Outside it ““common” pasture 
land would stretch away to fringing woods, themselves 
probably a bit ragged from want of attention. The grain 
on the plough-lands would be inconceivably poor and thin 
to the modern eye, averaging in yield from five to ten 
bushels per acre as experts tell us (for a century past 
the English average has been about thirty-one bushels), 
a yield that, whether in the green, the ripening stage, or the 
stubble, enriches by its colour the homely landscape that we 
know so well. But few English folk have known a country 
where the grain yields are so universally wretched as the first- 
named figures. Any such failure in England to-day would 
be ruthlessly ploughed under. So as one who has seen a 
good deal of it in some of the old States of America, I must 
ask the reader to take my word for it that such deplorable 
failures sowed and reaped as normal are esthetic blots 
upon any landscape—anemic, foul, and starved-looking. And 
then those starved “‘common”’ pasture lands of pre-Georgian 
England covering almost everything but the ill-nourished 
breadth of grain land interspersed with weedy ‘‘ Summer 
fallows.” [Ill-drained, pale, patchy commons, beyond a 
doubt, from which the horses, cattle, sheep, and above all 
the milch cows of the community had for generations taken 
everything and given back nothing. Nor may we imagine 
that the Tudor and Jacobean dwellings of the manorial 
peasantry, often huddled together, struck any such note 
on the landscape as the neat, mellow, flower-girt cottages 
of to-day. Nor again were such big farmers or yeomen 
as had struck out into independent holdings from the 
community system of the Manor, as a rule, housed in such 
fashion as to adorn a landscape like the gracious homesteads 
of to-day, though these often date from this untidy past. 
‘Lhe squire’s mansion, though not usually by that time of 
old creation, must, nevertheless, have made a pleasant 
break, particularly when emparked in a landscape that, 
speaking generally, bore slight resemblance to that ornate 
rural scene we see to-day and that makes England unique. 
The very word “forest” now carries romance with it, but 
it is at least doubtful if the primitive, tangled, swampy 
woodland of low-lying England had more fascination for 
the men farming in its clearings than the American primeval 
forest has for the latter-day backwoodsman it hems 
in, and that is mighty little! How glorious it must have 
been for kingly and baronial horsemen to emerge from the 
rough or miry tracks of the woody lowlands on to the 
crisp, sheep-fed turf of the high, wide, open downs. No 
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wonder John of Gaunt and his like, before and after, so loved 
West Berks and Wilts. To return again to the limitations 
of what may be called the popular “stunts.” By com- 
parison with Surrey, Sussex, Devon, and Cornwall, the 
Malvern Hills are scarcely ever noticed. Leith Hill and 
Hindhead, on the other hand, are constantly invoked in 
books and the Press as affording “ the finest views in Eng- 
land.” It does not matter that the particular oracle almost 
certainly lacks the experience to qualify him for any such 
sweeping statement, very few people have. He is possibly 
only familiar with the Home Counties, or at any rate cannot 
define or visualize.any other. For myself, I love Hindhead, 
the gem, to my mind, of all the Home district. The outlook, 
too, is glorious. But to rank it with that from the Malverns 
would be merely to say that you have never stood upon the 
Worcestershire Beacon. Now from the two Surrey heights 
one looks over or into some six or seven counties; from the 
Malverns, though only five hundred feet higher, into about 
sixteen. Not that I would appraise a view merely by its 
extent, but even in its quality the Malvern outlook surely 
exceeds the other. From the notable Surrey pinnacles 
one overlooks an essentially Home County scene. One feels 
rather than sees that it is thickly populated by people from 
all over the earth. Here and there spring up ranges of 
moderate hills, while in the background are the Brighton 
downs. But from the Malverns, beyond the rich broken 
foreground of Herefordshire, the Welsh Mountains roll 
away westward, range beyond range towards Snowdonia. 
Eastward across the Severn Valley one looks over Stratford- 
on-Avon to Edgehill, just in Oxfordshire—from the wild heart 
of Wales, that is to say, to the fat heart of Shakespeare’s 
England. Away in the far south-west again, Exmoor 
and the Quantocks are visible as shadowy forms; nearer 
and clearer spreads the whole range of the Cotswolds, while 
on the opposite horizon are the low fringes of Stafford and 
Leicester. Get out a map and look at the distance! It 
is not merely, however, the great range over which the eye 
here travels, but the pageant of British history so eloquently 
unfolded. From the inner haunts of the old Kings of 
North Wales, from the Black Mountains and the Land of 
the Powis Princes—to the rich baronies of Warwickshire, 
and in the midst of all spreads the many-tinted vale through 
which coils the greatest of British rivers, for so long the 
barrier between Saxon and Celt, between English and 
Welsh. Yet the mountains which shadow the fountain 
springs of this longest, as they do that of the most beautiful, 
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of English rivers, the Wye, are plain enough in clear weather. 
And with but a half turn of the eye are those distant Exmoor 
heights beneath which the Severn, by now twenty miles in 
width, rolls its salt tides seaward. Perhaps the next most 
inspiring among English views is that from the Long Mynd 
in Shropshire (1,700 feet). On one of those uncannily clear 
days which occur perhaps thrice a year, I once looked from 
here into every county in Wales but Anglesey. There was 
no sun, but the atmosphere was amazingly clear, the sky of 
the palest grey. There were no lights and shades. Every 
mountain range and hill-top stood out as if sharply fashioned 
in dark grey paper. Knowing the whole Principality well, 
I could identify every group of mountains and each out- 
standing peak from Snowdonia to the Abergavenny Sugar 
Loaf; from the Clwydian Mountains between Denbigh and 
Flint to the Precelly Hills in Pembrokeshire. The clear 
vision of these last, like grey pimples in the south-west 
verge, frankly startled me, for they are only 1,800 feet in 
height and seventy miles distant as the crow flies. The line 
of sight must have escaped the loftier summits of Radnor 
Forest and cut through a gap in the Black Mountains of 
Brecon. The English outlook from these Stretton heights 
is more or less blocked by contiguous ranges, so the great 
East to West sweep of the Malverns is lacking. 

Not many Southerners know the Cheviots, some thirty 
to forty miles long, and of varying width, and mostly 
dividing England from Scotland. They culminate in the 
** Great Cheviot,” 2,700 feet, which I need hardly say from 
its situation commands no ordinary panorama of the two 
countries, with the “raiding dales” of song and story 
winding upward through the great Northumbrian low ground 
in the forefront, and the North Sea washing its grim, 
becastled coast in the distance. As one of the great 
motor routes to Scotland now runs up Redesdale and sur- 
mounts “the Carter,” a good many Southerners make a 
brief passing acquaintance with these noble hills, though 
with Edinburgh and Perth ahead of them they don’t often 
trouble, I fancy, to put a name to them or waste time on 
the classic battle-ground of Percys and Douglases. The 
same might be said of travellers by the great Eastern route 
through Berwick and Dunbar. I have never yet met one 
who by road or rail ever paused to see the still perfect Tudor 
ramparts, the Edwardian walls and ancient wynds of Berwick 
town, so steeped in history, still less anyone who has turned 
off this road beyond St. Abbs Head for a glance at Fast 
Castle (Wolfe’s Crag), the last refuge of Edgar Ravenswood, 
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and the grimmest, long-occupied fortress I have ever seen. 
But I had no intention of crossing the Border. Still, it gives 
an opportunity for noting how universally the Highlands 
stand for Scotland with Southerners, and how little the 
most populous, most important, and most historical part 
of that country outside Edinburgh is realized or visited. 
Natural enough, no doubt, yet this inversion of actual 
conditions seems as strange as to hear the manners and 
customs of gillies and crofters quoted ingenuously as typical 
of Scottish life, and the eccentricities of isolated Highland 
ministers as typical of the Scottish churches. 

To turn South again, Exmoor, though slightly lower and 
as best represented by Dunkerry, 1,700 feet, gives a finer 
result than the Dartmoor heights, since it opens out the 
Bristol Channel, with the coast and mountain ranges of 
South Wales, and penetrates the Border country as far as 
the Malverns. Indeed, I once encountered an Ordnance 
survey party on Shroulsborough (1,600 feet) signalling the 
Wrekin! The greater symmetry, too, of the sister moor 
gives Exmoor an added advantage in its southward outlook, 
while itself it blocks the Dartmoor view to the northward 
with much less grace of outline. But of all the aberrations 
affecting the Home traveller or rambler and his journalistic 
prophets their profound ignorance of South Wales is the 
most startling. A concrete instance to the point is of a book 
written about three years ago with comprehensive title and 
over 400 pages purporting to enlighten Colonial and American 
visitors, besides untravelled natives of this country, on the 
rural scenery of England and Wales. It was not merely 
that the author made no mention of the counties of Mon- 
mouth, Brecon, Radnor, Carmarthen, Cardigan, or Pembroke, 
but they were omitted so completely, and without a word of 
explanation, one felt quite certain that the gentleman or 
lady had either never heard of them, or thought they were 
all coal-mines, and this, too, from an author figuring as an 
expert on England and Wales. One-third of the book, 
falling to a literary convention, was expended on Devon and 
Cornwall. Now, I know the former county pretty intimately, 
have spent in all some years of my life in various parts of 
it, and have good reasons for holding it in more than common 
regard. It belongs, of course, to the higher scenic group 
of counties. It easily leads the South, for Herefordshire, 
with mountains just overtopping Dartmoor, its only poten- 
tial rival, has no seacoast, while Cornwall, with its notable 
cliff scenery, has scarcely any interior of the same class as 
these others. But “ glorious Devon,” as the posters have it, 
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is amazingly rich in native propagandists, from Kingsley, 
Blackmore, and Phillpotts downwards. Baring-Gould, as 
of wider scope, is more critical. He would never, for 
instance, have proclaimed, in an exuberant passion for 
Dartmoor, like Mr. Phillpotts, in one of his novels, that there 
was ‘nothing higher between its Tors and Snowdon,” 
a geographical howler that ignores many mountains and 
ranges half as high again. Indeed, local and patriotic 
writers can rarely be trusted in the matter of scenery. They 
lose their sense of proportion. Their spectacles are coloured 
by innumerable personal associations and a sense of possession 
of which they are but half-conscious. It is even worse, 
perhaps, with outsiders who have “adopted” a distcict 
or a country. Sussex bubbles over with this exuberance. 
Its prophets are never tired of proclaiming that it is “ by 
the sea,” as if that situation was unique in an island! Some 
roam the Downs in decorative smock frocks, as if the smock 
which some of us can remember in regular use was not 
common to nearly all England. After the Belloc manner, 
too, they quaff ale in public-houses out of mugs and try to 
believe that Sussex is still an unsophisticated, dialect-speaking 
Arcadia, like, say, Hereford or Wiltshire. But Punch 
has dealt with all this in characteristic fashion. Yet in 
the ‘‘ lure of the downs,” as the cant phrase has it, Wiltshire 
surely stands supreme. It is, moreover, a county of great 
character, with the richest of all ‘‘ South Saxon ”’ dialects 
less spoiled and modernized than most. Devonshire again 
is generally misapprehended by the outsiders who gush 
about “‘ glorious Devon,” for the shire is popularly supposed 
to be idyllic all over, whereas any impartial soul, really 
familiar with it, is well aware that large tracts, perhaps nearly 
half the county, could only kindle enthusiasm in the most 
perfervid patriot. I could mention such regions in detail 
if space allowed, but when Devonian landscape depends 
wholly upon an enclosed country it suffers badly from three 
defects. One is the rectangular chessboard nature of the 
enclosures, the second, the substitution of walled banks 
stiffly planted for lush hedgerows, and thirdly that the 
woods are usually in the valleys and rarely cover the rather 
bleak enclosed hill-tops as do those of Herefordshire, for 
example. 

Finally, the Devonshire lane about which many idylls 
are uttered, is too often but a blind-alley which completely 
shuts out every glimpse of the surrounding country for 
miles on end from pedestrian or motorist, a really serious 
drawback to travel off the trunk-roads. This annoyance 
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was less on the back of a horse in old days, and is doubtless 
mitigated for the high charabanc passengers when not 
scared by the intimidating declivities. 

Beyond a doubt there is a really widespread impression 
that South Wales is all coal-mines, save the Aberystwyth 
corner of Cardiganshire, which is in the North Wales tourist 
orbit! Now, of the six South Wales counties, all but 
Glamorgan and an adjoining fraction of Carmarthen are as 
clean as Hereford or Devon. Radnor, to begin with, has 
grouse moors rather higher than Dartmoor. It fringes, 
or includes, the Upper Wye, most beautiful of mountain 
rivers, for nearly fifty miles. Its valleys are threaded by 
bright trout streams, its general surface as alluring as the 
better half of inland Devonshire. Breconshire has even 
greater distinction. The Black Mountains run right through 
the county, culminating in the shapely peaks of the 
“* Beacons,” rising to nearly 3,000 feet in height—the virtual 
peer of Cader Idris and Skiddaw. But who knows them? 
Rich in woody vales with tumbling streams and green 
pastures carpeting a warm red sandstone soil, Brecon- 
shire has scarcely a dull patch on its whole surface. The 
Wye fringes or flows within it for forty miles. The hardly 
less beautiful Usk, from its source to the big salmon pools 
about Abergavenny, tumbling through continuous scenes 
of beauty, is all inside the shire. Beyond, over various high 
passes, Carmarthenshire continues westward the same high 
standard of beauty. The Vale of Towy with its bright 
streams and becastled banks marks its centre, from its 
source in the wild gorges of the Elynedd Mountains to the 
broad estuary guarded by the historic fortresses of Llan- 
stephan and Kidwelly. Northward from the Vale of Towy 
to Plynlimmon, and blocking out the long Shire of Cardigan 
from the rest of the world, spreads that mountain solitude 
of Elynedd, into which Dartmoor and Exmoor, to give a 
familiar comparison, could be together comfortably dropped. 
It has no collective name. Elynedd is mediaeval and out 
of use. Five counties contribute portions to this mountain 
wild, covering, say, four hundred square miles. No motor 
road runs through it, almost no one treads it but the shepherd. 
From end to end it is wrapped in a silence unbroken, but 
for the music of many new-born rivers and the plash of 
nameless cascades, the cry of wild birds for which it is a 
famous sanctuary, the bleat of wide-wandering sheep or 
the scurry of half-wild ponies along some stony mountain- 
side. Its outer edge is just seven hours from London! 
But practically no one knows it. The “call of the wild” 
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has been a cant phrase for fifty years, but Home travel 
enterprise has never reached South Wales! Lastly, how 
about Pembrokeshire? It has roughly some eighty miles 
of rugged coast-line almost, if not quite, as consistently 
grand as that of Cornwall, with the further attraction of 
complete aloofness from the madding crowd. Yet every 
season thousands of visitors tumble over one another for 
bed and board along the coasts of Cornwall, and every year 
somebody writes a book on it. By comparison no one ever 
goes to Pembrokeshire or knows anything whatever about 
it. Yet its interior is far more spacious and attractive 
than that of the Duchy, its hills loftier and finer, its history 
as recalled by its chain of great feudal castles more stirring, 
its cleavage into two halves, two races, and two tongues 
for seven centuries make the county quite unique in Britain, 
while in prehistoric remains there is little to choose. 


A. G. BRADLEY 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


Tue East RENFREW ELECTION 


Tue East Renfrew election was fought on November 28th, 
with the following result: 


Lord Douglas and Clydesdale (U.) o. RES 
Mr. T. Irwin (Soc.) .. ee re .. 12,293 
Mr. W. O. Brown (Scottish Nat.) eH 4,818 

U. majority over Soc. .. ie 7,460 


This was a win from the Socialists. Lord Clydesdale was an 
excellent candidate, and he had a very good reception in the 
House of Commons on taking his seat. 

One of the surprises in this by-election was the 
comparatively large vote (4,818, out of a total of 36,864 
votes polled) obtained by Mr. W. O. Brown, the candidate 
put forward by the Scottish Nationalist Party. This com- 
pares well with the figures in the Shettleston Election last 
June, when the Nationalist (Mr. J. M. McNicol) polled only 
2,527 votes and lost his deposit. The national movement 
in Scotland can no longer be dismissed as merely negligible. 
Not only has the number of its supporters increased con- 
siderably since the War, but its sympathizers include such 
diverse figures as the Solicitor-General for Scotland (Mr. 
J. C. Watson, K.C.), Mr. R. B. Cunningham-Graham, and 
the Duke of Montrose. The latter even went the length of 
attending a Scottish Liberal ‘‘ School” and addressing it 
on the alleged need for a separate Parliament in Edinburgh. 
A gesture of this sort, made by a peer who has taken a 
useful and prominent part in Scottish affairs—he is inter- 
ested not only in the Scottish Division of the Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve, of which he was commodore, but also in 
domestic activities like the Scottish Community Drama and 
the “‘ Come to Scotland Movement,” of which he is president 
—shows that the movement has made progress. But it may 
be doubted whether the Nationalists will attract many more 
recruits in Scotland. Most Scotsmen, after ail, look to 
London as the capital, and, while that is so, they are un- 
likely to give serious support to a movement in the direction 
of separation. Indeed, recent changes in the structure of 
local government all point the other way. It will be recol- 
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lected that the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1929, 
which was passed by the Government of Mr. Baldwin 
immediately prior to the last General Election, was designed 
to assimilate Scottish local institutions to those of England. 
For example, the parish councils in Scotland followed the 
boards of guardians into oblivion (though the English Bill 
was amended so as to retain the name), and the adminis- 
tration of the poor law was confided, in both countries, to 
county and burgh councils. The same course was taken in 
the case of the State schools. Prior to the Education Act 
of 1918 these schools were controlled by school boards, that 
is, special committees elected in each parish for that specific 
purpose. The Education Act of 1918 abolished the school 
board, substituted the county for the parish as the educa- 
tional unit, and entrusted the management of the schools 
in each county to a new body called the Education Authority. 
But the Act of 1929 abolished the Education Authorities and 
subjected the public elementary schools, as in England, to 
the control of the county and burgh councils. The same 
beneficent process of assimilation may be seen in the rail- 
ways, the banks, and even in commerce. But in sharp 
distinction stand out the legal and ecclesiastical institutions 
of Scotland, which remain to-day substantially as they were 
at the time of the Union with England in 1707. The case 
for Scottish Nationalism rests, for the most part, on the 
alleged neglect of purely Scottish affairs in Parliament. 
The grievance is by no means imaginary and has been dis- 
cussed many times in the House of Commons. It is, how- 
ever, inevitable, so long as questions involving the Scottish 
legal system and the Scottish churches require separate 
legislation that is both dull and unintelligible to the great 
majority of the House of Commons. The last Government 
established a uniform system of local government for the 
United Kingdom. Perhaps this or the next Government 
will do as much for the national government of the United 
Kingdom. 


SunDAY CINEMAS 


The question of Sunday cinemas, at present under appeal 
from a judgment of a Divisional Court in the King’s Bench 
Division in London, has also arisen in Scotland. The magis- 
trates of Edinburgh had given permission to the local 
cinematograph theatres to give Sunday performances in 
aid of the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, and, by so doing, 
raised a local storm in ecclesiastical circles. The Edinburgh 
Presbytery of the Church of Scotland appointed a deputation 
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to interview the magistrates, and representatives from almost 
every denomination in Scotland took part. The members 
of the deputation included Wesleyan Methodists, represen- 
tatives of the United Free Church (Continuing), and officers 
of the Salvation Army. The Roman Catholics, however, 
were conspicuous by their absence. The deputation was 
introduced by the Moderator of the Presbytery of Edinburgh 
(Dr. Norman Maclean), who delivered an impassioned speech 
against the proposal. No doubt considerable sympathy will 
be felt with those who endeavour, in an age of transition, to 
preserve the morality and the traditions of our ancestors. 
But it is, perhaps, unfortunate to overstress the bare letter 
of the law. Declaring that “all hospitals spring from the 
bosom of the Church of Christ,” Dr. Maclean went on to 
cite Sir J. H. Jeans and the author of the Code of Moses as 
witnesses against the Association of Cinema Exhibitors. 
If a flippant observation may be allowed in a serious dis- 
cussion, one may point out that Jeans’s ‘“‘ Mysterious Uni- 
verse” was cited for his comment that the best account of 
the creation of the world is given in the words—“ God said, 
Let there be Light.” The proposed action of the cinema 
exhibitors, though upon a Lilliputian scale, appears not 
inconsistent with those cosmic events. However, Dr. 
Maclean reminded his auditors, in a speech of Celtic eloquence, 
that “‘ when the news of Flodden came, the City Fathers 
summoned every able-bodied man by toll of; bell and beat 
of drum to come forward to the defence of the City, and 
the women were to go to the Churches to pray for their 
King and Country,” and he implored their descendants of 
to-day “‘ not to say to the people ‘ Come, let us go to Holly- 
wood!’” The City Fathers, notwithstanding, affirmed 
their previous decision, by 9 votes as against 2: and so the 
infirmary will get its money. It is, perhaps, only fair to the 
Cinema Exhibitors’ Association to add that they had assured 
the magistrates that the trade was averse from general 
Sunday opening of cinemas. The total sum received for 
charitable institutions over the period since the inauguration 
of Cinema Sunday in Glasgow had been £20,973, of which 
£11,050 had been given to funds raised by the Lord Provosts 
of Glasgow. The request for the Cinema Sunday in Edin- 
burgh was made in the interests of the Royal Infirmary, 
and the Association assured the magistrates that 75 per cent. 
of the whole takings would be handed over to the fund 
which is being raised for the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, 
and the remaining 25 per cent. to the Association’s own 
benevolent fund. 
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THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF SCOTLAND 


The Calton-Site affair is still with us: indeed it has now 
reached an impasse. Where the Edinburgh town council, 
the architects, and the Office of Works are unable to reach 
agreement, would he not be a tertius gaudens who rushed 
in with a solution? Surely a malign fate attends all plans 
for the improvement of Edinburgh. Funds are subscribed; 
plans are prepared and approved; the authorities concerned, 
acting with the experts, give their sanction; and all is ready 
to begin, when the local busybodies get wind of it, a Press 
agitation follows and everything has to be considered all 
over again. That is what has occurred in the case of the 
National Library of Scotland. As everybody knows, that 
library formerly belonged to the Faculty of Advocates. 
The Advocates’ Library (to give it its old name) was founded 
in the seventeenth century by Sir George Mackenzie, in his 
day a powerful and none too scrupulous Lord Advocate, and 
it remained, until 1923, the private property of the members 
of the Scottish Bar, who paid out of their own funds the 
entire cost of upkeep—librarians’ salaries, housing of the 
volumes, cataloguing, rebinding, etc. As regards the 
acquisition of the books, the Library shared with the Uni- 
versities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Trinity College, Dublin, 
the privilege of obtaining free from the publishers a copy 
of every book printed in Great Britain for which their agent 
applied. But during and since the War the cost of upkeep 
became so heavy that the Faculty of Advocates were unable 
to defray it out of their own funds. Where an impoverished 
marquis might have sold his books and pictures to the 
merchant princes of New York, the Scottish Bar offered 
their entire collection (excepting only the law books)—and 
it included many books and manuscripts of great value—to 
the nation. This offer was not accepted until in 1923 the 
generosity of a private donor (a Scotsman) enabled the 
Government to accept the library without, virtually, having 
to pay anything for its upkeep. The old order never passes 
away without leaving some regrets behind. Many people 
were sorry that the famous library should pass from the 
possession of the Scottish Bar: and many more grieved that 
its old and historic name—the Advocates’ Library—had 
been abandoned. However that may be, it is now the 
nation’s property, and the immediate necessity is to secure 
adequate accommodation for the rapidly increasing books. 
At present these amount, in round numbers, to 800,000 
volumes, and the annual increase is estimated at 15,000 
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volumes. The existing storage is insufficient in view of 
future requirements, and the Library Trustees had to decide 
between two alternatives—the extension of the existing 
premises or the erection of an entirely new building upon 
another site. The latter course would have been by far the 
more costly. The Board of Trustees, in co-operation with 
the Office of Works, investigated possible sites and relative 
costs and in 1928 approved the former alternative—the 
extension of the library upon the adjoining site (on George IV 
Bridge), which is at present occupied by the Sheriff Court. 
This necessarily involved the removal of that Court to 
another site, but the authorities responsible consented and 
another site on the Calton Hill was found. The cost of the 
entire scheme, including the removal of the Sheriff Court, 
is naturally very considerable, but the same donor, whose 
generosity had made the transfer of the library possible, 
has promised to give an additional £100,000 (upon certain 
conditions), and the Government have approved the scheme 
and undertaken liability for the balance of the expenditure. 
Both the scheme itself and its finance being now settled, 
nothing now delays its execution except a dispute (in which 
the Library Trustees are not concerned) about the design 
of the new Government buildings (not, however, including 
the new Sheriff Court) which it is proposed to build on the 
Calton Site. An eleventh-hour obstruction of this sort is 
so unfortunate that one hopes that a way out will be found 
as soon as possible. 
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EXPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the “‘ expec- 
tations of rain ’’—not necessarily the “ rain amounts ’—for 
Valentia in the 8.W. of Ireland and for London; these two 
places have been selected as being fairly typical of British 
rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas show the 
times about which rain is most expected. The lower curve 
gives an estimate of the varying number of places in Great 
Britain and Ireland where rain will be recorded, it should 
be used as additional evidence in conjunction with the 
curves shown above; stippled shading in this curve shows 
when rain is least expected. The diagram will usually prove 
to be a useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days 
in advance, but it is not intended to be used as a reliable day- 
to-day forecast. The day referred to is the 24 hours 8 a.m. to 
8a.m. The term “rain ” includes precipitation of all sorts. 

The indications at present are: 

(a) That, considering the coming three months, approxi- 
mately half the British Isles will experience a rainfall 
in excess of the normal and half will experience a 
deficiency, the total rain amount for the whole of the 
country during the three months being slightly in 
excess of the average. 

(b) That in about one month’s time England and Ireland, 
including the E. and 8.E. districts, will experience a 
rainfall appreciably in excess of the normal amount, 
whilst, at the same time, the N.E. of Scotland will have 
a deficiency. 

(c) That, generally, there will be less precipitation during 
the first week of January than during any other 
week in the month. 
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WEATHER NOTES FOR JANUARY. 


Temperature.—Normally January 15th to 22nd is the 
coldest week of the year in S.E. England; little recovery of 
temperature is, however, usually noticeable before the 
second week of March. The investigations for these ‘‘ Notes ” 
indicate the probability of four or five mild days in the 
middle of January followed by rather low temperatures 
during the last week or ten days of the month, but we still 
can find no reason to expect any abnormal cold of long dura- 
tion in the 8.E. of England; rather the reverse. 

Wind.—The prevalence of gales on the British coasts— 
including severe gales of force 10—is normally highest in 
January, and most of these gales are from the S.andS.W. In 
S.E. England there seems some probability of squally winds, 
reaching gale force, in the middle of this month, and the most 
likely times tor falls of snow appear to be on or about 
January 16th, 25th, and 30th. 

Pressure.—Our investigations point to two periods of 
high barometer readings during the month; one of these 
anticyclones should occur between January 4th and 7th, the 
other fifteen days after the first one. They indicate also the 
probability of two well-defined depressions, the one situated 
about January 9th or 10th, the other a fortnight later. 

Fog.—Between January 2nd and 7th, and again about 
January 19th—during the expected anticyclonic spells— 
should be the most likely times for fog, but after the first 
week of January the recurrences of heavy fog are likely to 
become rarer. 

Astrology.—The highest British authority on Meteorology 
tells us that “‘a new era of what may legitimately be called 
astrology, or astrometeorology, appears now to be dawning.” 
Referring to the researches carried out at the Solar Physics 
Observatory of the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 
the professor goes on to say that “The more recent sug- 
gestion of these perturbations of the sun is that they are due 
to the surrounding planets, and so we come back again to the 
planets controlling our weather . . . indirectly through the 
thermionic emission through space of electrons from all 
bodies in the universe.” This stated in more ordinary 
English merely means that, thanks to the latest discoveries 
in radio-activity, we are returning, after all, to something 
approaching the old theories of the Chaldeans. Less than 
twenty years ago such ideas would have been condemned as 
being much too closely related to the black arts to deserve 
any consideration. (See also National Review, September 
1929, p. 93.) DUNBOYNE. 16.xii.1930 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


RUSSIAN SLAVERY 


Sir Hitton Youne, M.P., communicated the following 
correspondence to the Press on December 16th. 


(1) His letter to the Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald: 


HovussE oF Commons, December 11th. 
Drar Prime MINIsTER,—I enclose a translation of state- 
ments made by three escaped Russian prisoners now resident 
in this country, accompanied by a statutory declaration by 
the interpreter, made before a commissioner of oaths. 

The statements consist of an account of the conditions 
under which the timber industry is carried on by the prisoners 
of the Soviet Government at Archangel and in other prison 
camps. The industry is apparently manned mainly by 
prisoners. The conditions under which they live and work 
are appalling—some acquaintance with Archangel and its 
inhabitants and surroundings helps me to realize how appall- 
ing. The identity of the men is not disclosed in this state- 
ment, for the reasons set out in the first paragraph of the 
declaration. I cansupply you with their names and addresses 
in confidence, should you desire the information. I under- 
stand that they are prepared to give evidence on oath, 
provided it be taken in camera. 

As you are aware, many cargoes of timber from Archangel 
are imported into this country. I write to inquire whether, 
if this evidence be attested on oath, His Majesty’s Government 
will take action in the matter through the Commissioners of 
Customs under the Foreign Prison-Made Goods Act, 1897. 

If it be not possible to proceed under that Act, then I 
would venture to inquire whether His Majesty’s Government 
propose to take any steps to put a stop to a trade which is 
stamped with the worst features of servile labour. Trade 
carried on under such conditions is not only unfair to workers 
in the British timber industry; it is a disgrace to civilization, 
and it is not consistent with our traditional reputation for 
humanity that Great Britain should continue to engage in it. 

In view of the public interest in this question, I propose 
to send to the Press a copy of this letter and the accompanying 
statement, and of any reply that you may be good enough 
to make. I remain, yours faithfully, 

Hitton Youne 
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(2) The Prime Minister’s Secretary’s answer: 


10, Downtna@ STREET, December 11th. 
DeaR Str Epwarp,—The Prime Minister has asked me 
to acknowledge your letter of December 11th and the 
statutory declaration which accompanied it. He notes that 
you propose to send to the Press a copy of both these docu- 
ments and of his reply, and he wishes me to say that he is 
having the matter looked into. 
Yours very truly, 
NEVILE BUTLER 


(3) The escaped prisoners’ story sent by Sir Hilton 
Young to the Prime Minister: 


ESCAPED PRISONERS’ STORY 


The following is the statement made by the Russian 
interpreter sent to interview the three escaped Russian 
prisoners referred to in Sir Hilton Young’s letter. The 
interpreter has made a statutory declaration before a com- 
missioner of oaths that it is a fair and accurate account of 
the statements made by the escaped prisoners in Russian: 

(1) There have been living in this country since June 
three Russian prisoners who escaped on board a British ship 
from Archangel at the end of that month. The families of 
these men are in Russia, and for fear of reprisals by the 
Soviet authorities it is impossible to disclose either the names 
of the men, the port at which they landed, or the name of the 
vessel and of its captain. These facts, however, have been 
recorded on oath, and can be disclosed under a pledge of 
secrecy. It is sufficient for the present purpose to state 
that one is a Cossack, another a farmer, and the third a 
shopkeeper. 

(2) On Thursday, December 4, 1930, I saw the three 
escaped Russian prisoners at a certain seaport in Great 
Britain, in the presence of a chartered accountant and a 
shorthand writer. The three Russian escaped prisoners 
stated that they were employed in Archangel in collecting 
and loading timber. When loading the ship on which they 
eventually escaped, they prepared a hiding-place by leaving 
sufficient space among the timber for them to crawl into. 
They hid in this little hole one by one as the cargo was being 
loaded. They had been collecting food for the attempt for 
a long time beforehand, with the help of their comrades, and 
contrived to stow enough away for bare existence. They 
lay hid in the hole six days before the ship left Archangel, 
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dreading discovery by the Soviet guards, and remained 
hidden for about a week after the ship sailed, when they were 
compelled to come out for lack of water. 

When the ship arrived in port in this country they could 
not make themselves understood as they did not speak, or 
understand, English. The port authorities called in the help 
of a gentleman—a chartered accountant—who speaks Rus- 
sian, to find out their story. He was so appalled at the 
experience they had gone through that he befriended them 
and aroused the sympathy of hisfellow-townsmen. A petition 
to the Government to allow them to remain in this country 
was started in the town, and was duly signed and sent to 
London. As the result of these efforts the men have settled 
down and obtained employment. They are trying to learn 
English in the hope of being able to accomplish the main 
object of their escape—to be able to tell foreign Governments 
and countries how appalling are the conditions of life in 
Archangel and how innocent people have to go through most 
terrible sufferings. 

The prisoners of Archangel were engaged in timber work 
of one kind or another—felling, barking, sawing, and trans- 
porting. Two of the witnesses had been engaged in loading 
and the third in felling. They were able to give figures of 
the prisoners employed in other timber camps in Russia. 
Prisoners are sent from one camp to another. They obtained 
the information from prisoners who had been transferred to 
Archangel. 


Vishesky, on the North 30,000 prisoners, all working on 


Dvina River timber 
Ussolsk .. ss ae 10,000 prisoners 
Penujsky bis .. 25,000 prisoners 
Kotlas .. ‘ai .. 80,000 prisoners, all working on 
timber 
Murmansk ie ..Acamp has lately been started 
Solovetsky wn .. 20,000 prisoners 
Kema .. e .- 20,000 prisoners 


STARVED AND DyING 


At Archangel prisoners who knew any foreign language 
were forbidden to load foreign ships, as the Soviet Govern- 
ment were afraid they might reveal to representatives of 
foreign countries the appalling conditions in Russia. The 
prisoners in this camp had to work 12 hours a day with no 
rest-days at all. They had to cut down or load a certain 
amount of timber in the 12 hours, but as many of them 
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were ill and weak they could not do their work in the time 
allotted, and had to go on working until they had finished. 
No consideration was made for illness. The prisoners died 
like flies. They could not stand the long and heavy work 
in the intense cold and with bad food in their weakened 
condition. In the winter the temperature is 45 degrees 
below freezing point. 

The food consisted of 2} lb. of bread, which was only 
given to a prisoner if he fulfilled his task. If he could not 
do so his ration was cut down accordingly. Prisoners seldom 
got the full amount of 24 lb. for this reason. Sometimes 
a prisoner got only | lb. of bread a day, or less. Occasionally 
they were given a little fish soup, but nothing else. The 
soup was made of rotten fish, and was practically uneatable. 
They were given hot water without tea or sugar. Only a 
little hot water was given, and the prisoners suffered not 
only from hunger but also from thirst. Consequently they 
had to drink the water from the river, which is polluted. 
Many died from diseases conveyed by the foul water. 

A prisoner never received any parcels of food or clothes 
which his relatives tried to send him. The authorities got 
hold of them and divided them among themselves. Most of 
the prisoners are in rags and there is no question of snow 
boots; usually all they have to wear on their feet is wooden 
shoes. 

There is no medical aid whatever to be obtained. If a 
man cut off a finger or had a swollen or poisoned leg or other 
disablement he was obliged to work all the same. One of 
the refugees once had a frozen foot which he was unable to 
use, but he was dragged to his work. All the prisoners have 
to work, whether ill or not, until they fall down. The 
Communists say that they do not mind if 20,000,000 or 
30,000,000 die off, because most of them being political 
prisoners or persons who do not agree with Communist views 
it would be as well that they should die in this way. Among 
the prisoners, however, were thousands of peasants, the 
majority of whom are illiterate and cannot have taken part 
in any political work. From 10 to 20 prisoners die in a camp 
every day. 


FLOGGED AND KILLED 


If a prisoner is too weak to work he is flogged and put 
into a hole dug in the earth; and as he is in rags and gets 
hardly any food when he is not working he dies off very 
soon in the intense cold. 

In the.camp at Penujsky the prisoners have to sleep in 
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tents when there are 55 degrees of frost, until they have 
built themselves a wooden hut in which to spend the night. 
In the Archangel camp some of the prisoners are housed in 
barges on which barracks are built of very thin boards. 
There are no beds or any kind of sleeping accommodation 
save a large shelf that goes round the barracks, on which 
the prisoners sleep. There is not room for all, and many 
have to sleep wherever they can find space, some of them in 
a sitting position. 


Fittno BEyonp Worps 


The filth in this camp is impossible to describe. No 
laundry is obtainable, there are no sanitary conveniences, 
and the place is swarming with bugs and fleas. The prisoners 
have to select special hours in which to try to kill them off. 
It is, in fact, a daily occupation, as there are millions of the 
insects all over the camp. 

In all the camps, and particularly in the Archangel camp, 
if a prisoner tried to escape he was instantly shot in the 
presence of the other prisoners as an example. Agents of 
the 0.G.P.U. (the Soviet secret police) have only the legal 
right to shoot prisoners when they try to escape, but if an 
agent is displeased with a prisoner he will tell him to go to 
the forest near by and under the pretence that he is trying 
to escape shoot him from behind. Under such conditions, 
of course, no justice whatever can be obtained. 


WIVES AND CHILDREN SEPARATED 


In most cases a convict prisoner and his family are sent 
to prison camps in different parts of Russia. If, for instance, 
a prisoner is sent to a camp in the north, his family are sent 
to a camp in Eastern Russia. The wives and children of 
the prisoners are taken from their homes and sent miles 
away from any town or village and left to make the best of 
it they can. All their money and property are confiscated 
by the Government. They are given a small piece of land 
and a horse for about 15 families. Many of these people 
are thus without protection of any kind, and die from 
starvation. Very often the families of convict prisoners are 
sent to the North of Russia to carry out construction and 
other work for the Soviet Government. They receive no 
money, and only get a small pittance in the way of food. 
On the River Lusa, in the north, there is a camp which 
contains 30,000 of these women and children. They receive 
3 lb. of rye bread a day and a little fish soup, that is all. 

‘There are two classes of prisoners: well-to-do peasants 
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(kulaki) and political prisoners, who are regarded as anti- 
Communists. They are placed in different camps, but the 
treatment in one is just the same as in the other. 


PRIESTS AS CONVICTS 


The prisoners said in conclusion: ‘“‘ We would like also 
to say a word about the priests. Most of the churches in 
Russia have been closed by force by the Soviet Government; 
and the greater number of the priests are working in these 
prison camps and carrying out timber collection. Their 
only offence is that they represented religion. These priests 
are the only ones who are allowed to retain their beards; 
but they are not allowed to go near any foreign ships which 
are being loaded. They are only allowed to work in con- 
nection with the collecting of timber.” 

The interpreter adds the following footnote: I was 
informed by the chartered accountant that the captain of 
the ship in which the refugees escaped stated that there 
were 100 ships being loaded with timber at Archangel, and 
that about 500 prisoners were employed for loading each ship. 


Notre.—The editor cannot consider letters for publication 
unless they are authenticated for his information by the 
writer’s name and address. 


JOURNALS OF EDMOND AND JULES 
DE GONCOURT | 


We live in an age of Diaries. New ones—or old ones 
recently discovered—are continually being published, so 
that more and more of the past, as it appeared to contem- 
porary eyes, is being unveiled for our benefit. There may 
therefore be some excuse for re-calling attention to an old 
diary, that of the Goncourt brothers, which covers the years 
from 1850 to 1896, and gives an extraordinarily vivid picture 
of French literary society during that period. It is already 
partly known to English readers through the two volumes 
published in 1895 by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes and M. Shedlock, 
which also contain a biography of the brothers and extracts 
from their letters as well as from the Journals. 

Diaries may be divided into two kinds. There is the 
diary that deliberately aims at self-revelation, the “‘ Journal 
Intime,” perhaps especially associated with the French 
genius. From the days of Montaigne to those of Amiel, 
—who for this purpose may be counted as a Frenchman— 
and right up to the recently published Journal of M. Charles 
du Bos, we have a series of diaries which aim at showing the 
inner life of the writer. ‘Then there is the other kind, dealing 
with the world from outside—a record of the daily life and 
conversation of the diarist, the houses in which he stayed, 
the friends he met, even the dinners which he ate. Such 
are the Greville and Creevey Papers, the many volumes of 
Sir Mountstuart Grant-Dufi’s diaries—to mention only a 
few—and those of the Goncourt brothers fall into the same 
category. Pepys’s Diary stands alone, for although it con- 
tains perhaps the most complete self-revelation ever penned, 
this was not its primary object, and was, indeed, probably 
entirely unconscious. 

To writers of the external school of diarists, the world is 
primarily ‘full of a number of things,” or at any rate of 
people. This certainly holds good of the Goncourt brothers, 
who set out with the express purpose of holding up the 
mirror to the society in which they lived, not always to the 
gratification of those reflected in it. The nine volumes of 
the Journal all appeared during the lifetime of Edmond de 
Goncourt, and they had to face the same kind of criticism 
as that with which we have been familiar since—of inaccur- 
acy, vanity, and the disloyalty to friendship involved in the 
verbatim publication of conversations not intended to pass 
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beyond the dinner-table. Renan, in fact, published a pro- 
test in the year 1872, by which time four volumes of the 
Journal had appeared, on these grounds, and further asserted 
that the conversations as reported were, in many cases, 
complete transformations of the truth. In the preface to 
volume v E. de Goncourt defended himself against these 
charges by saying that he had never divulged any secrets of 
the private life of his contemporaries, and had reported only 
their thoughts and ideas; ending up, however, with the 
perhaps more convincing statement that “les mémoires un 
peu intéressants n’ont été fait que par des indiscrets! ”’ 

Although the Journals are published in the name of the 
two brothers, they were for the greater part written by the 
elder, Edmond, as Jules de Goncourt died in 1870. 

Edmond was born in 1822 at Nancy, Jules in 1830 in 
Paris; they came of good bourgeois stock, ennobled in the 
eighteenth century. Their father fought with distinction in 
the Napoleonic wars, and their mother seems to have been a 
woman of singular beauty and charm. Her influence, how- 
ever, was strongly against allowing Edmond to become a 
painter, which was his one great wish, and for a short time 
he took a place as clerk in the Ministry of Finance. In the 
opinion of Remy de Gourmont, both brothers were really 
painters who had missed their vocation, and if this were so, 
it may explain why unfriendly writers could describe them 
as mere “slaves of the bibelot”’—indifferent alike to great 
issues and great subjects. However this may be, they 
decided to devote their lives to literature, and, after a certain 
amount of travelling in Africa, Belgium, and Switzerland, 
they established themselves in Paris in the year 1850. In 
1868 they adjourned to Auteuil, where they bought a villa, 
the ‘“‘ Maison d’Artiste,” in which Edmond de Goncourt 
lived on after his brother’s early death in 1870—a catas- 
trophe which was the most crushing blow to the brother who 
adored him. Edmond, however, courageously took up work 
again, producing novels and plays as before, and the last five 
volumes of the Journal, from 1870 to 1896, are his work. 

The ideal they set before themselves, as defined by Jules 
de Goncourt, was at any rate sufficiently comprehensive: 
“la recherche du vrai en littérature, la resurrection de J’art 
du 18™° siécle: la victoire du Japonisme.”’ 

In the second of these aims they may be said to have 
entirely succeeded, for their knowledge of the eighteenth- 
century mind and character was unequalled in their own 
day and has probably not been surpassed since, and their 
books on La Femme du Dix-huitiéme Siécle; the Histoire de la 
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Société pendant la Revolution et le Directoire; Portraits 
Intimes du Dix-huitiéme Siécle, and the History of Art in 
the same century, have a permanent place in French litera- 
ture. A complete edition of their works was published by the 
Académie as recently as 1924, and their memory is kept green 
by the “‘ Académie de Goncourt,” which they founded and 
endowed, and which holds a monthly luncheon and gives an 
annual prize for the best novel of the year. Their own 
novels—with the exception of Renée Mauperin—are, to one 
reader at any rate, very difficult to read. If, as has been 
said by good judges, Hsther Waters would never have been 
written but for Germinie Lacerteux, the English version of 
the life-history of a servant would certainly seem to have 
improved very much on the French one; this work, however, 
together with Renée Mauperin, La Faustin, and Madame 
Gervaisais, still has French admirers. Besides all the his- 
tories, novels, and plays which the brothers produced in 
collaboration, or which were written by Edmond alone, they 
made a choice collection of historical, and especially of eigh- 
teenth-century, MSS., and one of Japanese works of art which 
must have been unique in those days. 

In the year 1862 the fortnightly dinners at the “‘ Magny ” 
Restaurant were instituted, the nucleus being formed by the 
two Goncourt brothers, Sainte-Beuve, and the etcher and cari- 
caturist Gavarni, to be joined later by Théophile Gautier 
and others. Here, and on similar occasions at each other’s 
houses—later on in the Diaries there are frequent allusions 
to dinners at the houses of A. Daudet, Zola, and elsewhere, 
and also occasionally at the hospitable board of the Princess 
Mathilde—almost all the notable personalities of contem- 
porary French literary and artistic society sooner or later 
put in an appearance. Flaubert, George Sand, Paul de St. 
Victor, Taine, Montalembert, Renan, Tourguénieff, Coppée, 
Daudet, Zola, Leconte, de Lisle, Guy de Maupassant, La 
Biche, Degas, and Tissot—all these are mentioned and their 
conversation faithfully reported, and at the very end the 
names of Maeterlinck, Huysmans, Loti, and Bourget bring 
us very near to our own days. ‘The interest of these records 
was, of course, in the vivid presentation of these men as they 
appeared in the daily life, and daily talk, of their times. The 
effect produced on the mind of the reader will in some cases 
be a certain disillusionment. Lovers of the Causeries and of 
Port-Royal, for instance, will be somewhat shocked by the 
portrait of Sainte-Beuve in these pages, although this shock 
will not come as a surprise to readers of the correspondence 
between Flaubert and George Sand. But Sainte-Beuve in 
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his old age is not only presented to us as taken up with singu- 
larly ignoble regrets and aspirations—surveying the past 
with “‘un sourire de regret et de melancolie libertine,” and 
the future from a standpoint of the most complete material- 
ism, he is also, what is more important to us now, described 
as being inaccurate and superficial as a scholar, funda- 
mentally ignorant of many subjects about which he wrote, 
ungenerous and envious in bis relations with other men of 
letters, and childishly vain of his own eminence as a critic. 

The objects of his particular aversion were apparently 
Balzac, Michelet, and V. Hugo—Victor Hugo for obvious 
reasons; but it is very seldom that he has a good word to 
say for anyone, and the final verdict on his conversation by 
the Goncourt brothers is that although spirituelle it had 
something feline about it, “de la grippe et de la patte de 
velours.” Some personal animosity may no doubt have 
entered into all this, but the brothers definitely state that 
they had no complaint to make against Sainte-Beuve as a 
critic as far as their own works were concerned. 

The best talker of the group was perhaps Gautier, and 
the most lovable was Flaubert—as fervent in his apprecia- 
tion of the work of others as an unfailingly severe critic of 
his own; the most loyal and warm-hearted of friends. Even 
his contemporaries, however, evidently considered his pre- 
occupation with the details of style, and his frenzied search 
for the right word and the right pbrase something of an 
obsession. T. Gautier, writing in 1861, quotes him, with 
amusement, as having said that, with ten pages more to 
write, he had all his “‘ chutes de phrase ”’ ready! and Gautier 
adds that he, Flaubert, would certainly be hunted into an 
early grave by remorse for having, in one sentence of 
Madame Bovary, put two genitive cases together. Thirty 
years later, in 1892, an interesting little scene is reported by 
Alfred Stevens, who relates that he himself introduced 
Madame Bovary to Dumas and his son and that Dumas 
pere threw the book on to the ground with the remark: “ Si 
e’est bon, cela, tout ce que nous écrivons depuis 1830 ga ne 
vaut rien! ”’—a judgment with which Flaubert would, no 
doubt, have cordially agreed! 

The conversations ‘“‘ chez Magny ”’ and elsewhere deal— 
up to 1870—almost exclusively with literature and art. The 
relative merits of classical and modern literature, and of 
Greek and modern art, the comparative value of French, 
German, and Italian literature, the respective merits of 
Rousseau, Diderot, and Voltaire, of Dante versus Goethe, of 
Shakespeare versus Corneille—round subjects of this kind 
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the fiercest discussion raged, week in, week out. E. de Gon- 
court, a ‘“‘ modern” of the narrowest kind, who confessed 
to reading Adolphe with much greater pleasure than the 
Iliad, and thought Balzac a greater writer than Shakespeare, 
whom he strangely accused of lack of imagination, once came 
almost literally to blows with Paul de St. Victor, to whom 
everything Greek was sacrosanct. Besides these, there are 
many speculations on religion—of course from an entirely 
detached, when not definitely atheistic, standpoint. To us, 
who have lived to see the Catholic revival in France, it is 
interesting to note that none of the group we are considering 
seem to have even thought of Catholicism except as an 
entirely dead and outworn force. E. de Goncourt, however, 
had considerable esthetic appreciation of the beauty of 
Catholic ceremonial, and was not without a certain wistful 
longing for the faith he had lost or never possessed. And he 
has a shrewd remark somewhere to the effect that when 
incredulity becomes dogmatic, it is even less reasonable than 
a religion. 

Such scientific questions as the nature of space and time, 
recent discoveries in astronomy, and the nature of the atom, 
were also discussed. Hardly anything is said about politics, 
and practically nothing about money or business. It was 
not in getting and spending that these men laid waste their 
powers. 

Other topics of a less exalted kind do, however, too fre- 
quently appear in, and indeed disfigure some of these pages— 
in illustration, no doubt, of the theory advanced by E. de 
Goncourt that in any reunion of intelligent men, conversa- 
tion must largely deal with ‘“‘la femme et l’amour.” The 
French convention on these subjects, in those days at any 
rate the exact opposite of the English, should, however, be 
taken into account, and it also is probable that a consider- 
able element of blague entered into all discussions of this 
kind. Gautier, for instance, who appears in the Journals as 
the most devoted father of a family, need, perhaps, not be 
taken too seriously when he boasts of his fourteen illegitimate 
children, or of his love affair with the lady who was striped 
like a panther! And it is charitable to assume that the 
reply made to Flaubert by E. de Goncourt on one occasion 
would have applied to many similar outbursts from him 
and from others. Flaubert had told a peculiarly outrageous 
and improbable story, ostensibly as a personal reminiscence 
—to be received by E. de Goncourt with a guffaw, and dis- 
missed with “ Alions, Flaubert, mon vieux, c’est de la 
littérature, ga!” 
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Individual women—as distinct from la femme — play 
but a small part in the Journals, with the exception always 
of the Princesse Mathilde, and at the very end of Madame 
Alphonse Daudet. ‘There are various allusions to one or two 
celebrated demi-mondaines of the day—and to famous 
actresses such as Réjane and Sarah Bernhardt. But the 
Princesse Mathilde occupied a very special place in the Gon- 
court set—she was, indeed, their Egeria; the brothers them- 
selves, Flaubert, Sainte-Beuve, and others spent days, and 
even weeks, under her hospitable roof, and her warm-hearted 
friendship, even though it was occasionally also somewhat 
jealous and exacting, was evidently a great source of refresh- 
ment and inspiration to them all. George Sand, of course, 
appears at intervals, and there is an amusing account of a 
visit which Théophile Gautier paid to her in 1862 at Nohant. 
On the whole, he did not enjoy himself. The hostess did not 
appear much; when she did she played patience in silence 
for hours on end; the younger members of her family ap- 
peared to be interested only in mineralogy and not at all in 
literature, and, worst of all, she insisted on a strict propriety 
of tone in such conversation as there was; “pas le plus 
petit mot,” says Gautier plaintively, “sur le rapport des 
sexes!”’ As a writer, however, the coterie gave her even 
more than her due, Renan especially placing her above all 
contemporary novelists as the greatest artist and the truest 
talent. Some of the literary judgments that obtained 
amongst the Goncourts and their friends make curious read- 
ing; although on the whole the great stars of the French 
firmament stand out then as now. Victor Hugo is uni- 
versally acclaimed as the greatest French poet of his time, 
and also as the most outstanding personality, though it is 
plain that his naive vanity and pontifical ways occasionally 
irritated lesser luminaries who revolved around him. Balzac, 
Sainte-Beuve, Tourguénieff, Baudelaire, Flaubert, George 
Sand are associated with him as constituting the glory of the 
literature of their day—judgments which posterity has 
endorsed. On the other hand, neither the Goncourts them- 
selves nor any of their group seem to have had an adequate 
idea of the greatness of Paul Verlaine, though he must have 
been personally known to many of them, and although E. de 
Goncourt does once allude to three of his little poems as 
“vrais bijoux poétiques.” But he plays no part in the 
Journals, probably because the conditions under which he 
spent the last years of his life made him impossible even to 
the far from strait-laced society of the Goncourt set. And, 
coming to later days, it is curious to read that, in E. de Gon- 
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court’s opinion, Guy de Maupassant, though a charming 
novelist, was no stylist!—and in no sense a great writer as 
compared with Zola. 

In 1870 the Franco-Prussian War and the Commune 
which followed it crashed down on to this pleasant life of 
writing, reading, and dining; and for a little time entirely 
broke up the life of the Goncourts and their friends. 

In reading the Journal for these days, one is struck by 
the absence of the high patriotic note which was to ring out 
so clearly in the great war of fifty-four years later, and, 
indeed, by the prevalence of an absolutely défaitist atmo- 
sphere. There is hardly a word except of contempt for 
Government and people alike, more especially of the inept- 
ness of the generals in command, and never for one moment 
any belief in the possibility of victory. Readers of the 
correspondence between George Sand and Flaubert will, 
however, remember the noble letter which she addressed 
to him on the whole subject—afterwards published in 
the Temps. That large-hearted woman would never have 
despaired of her country and of humanity. Others did 
despair altogether, believing not only that the Germans 
would win, but that they deserved to do so. E. de Gon- 
court notes the curious engowement for anything German 
which seemed to possess so many of his contemporaries, and 
Renan in particular is quoted more than once as maintaining 
the intellectual and moral superiority of the Germans over 
the French, mainly, it would seem, on account of their Pro- 
testantism. In fact, he took pride in being superior to all 
patriotic prejudices; “la patrie des idéalistes c’est celle ot 
on leur permet de penser!” views which evidently irritated 
some of his friends, notably St. Victor, who was ardently 
patriotic, and E. de Goncourt himself, whose military ancestry 
prevented him from taking up this craven attitude, and who, 
to do him justice, was not deficient either in love of bis 
country or in readiness to help in the one way open to him, 
that of uncomplaining acceptance of the miseries and priva- 
tions of the war, and of the siege of Paris. More than once 
he seems to have been reduced to shooting the little birds in 
his garden at Auteuil for food, occasionally he slew one of 
his chickens with a Japanese sword, the only weapon at his 
command; and his house at Auteuil was ruined by bombard- 
ment during the Commune, though its valuable contents 
were not damaged. But though he hated Germany with the 
double contempt of the patriot for the enemy, and of the 
Latin for those whom he considered barbarians, he had very 
little hope for the future of his country, and at the end of his 
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life could say notbing more for France than that she was 
“un pays sans gloire et ot la vie est tres-chére! ”’ 

After the débdcle of 1870, life in Paris revived more or 
less on the old lines, the dinners began again under other 
auspices, partly at E de Goncourt’s own house, the grenier: 
the survivors of the old set reappeared and we hear of many 
new members. Mallarmé, Heredia, H. de Regnier, the 
painter Tissot, Alfred Stevens, Rodenbach, Proust, among 
them. The occasions seem to have been less festive than of 
old. We read of no such scenes as when Flaubert danced a 
pas seul between the courses at dinner, or when Sainte- 
Beuve decorated himself with bunches of cherries by way of 
ear-rings! And the last volumes of the Journals are, on the 
whole, more decorous than the earlier ones, and, it must be 
confessed, also duller. The Diarist and most of his friends 
were growing older, and perhaps the new talkers were less 
brilliant than the old, though Goncourt speaks very highly 
of Coppée and Mallarmé as conversationalists. 'Too much 
space is given to the various theatrical adventures in which 
E. de Goncourt engaged, probably without much satisfaction 
to himself, though the dramatized versions of Germinie 
Lacerteux—in which Madame Réjane took the principal part 
—Seur Philoméne, and La Faustin seem to have achieved a 
considerable success. Sarah Bernhardt kept the MS. of La 
Faustin for many weeks, but finally refused to appear in it. 

Edmond spent much time and money in perfecting his 
collection of works of art—a long catalogue of all his pictures 
and books is given in the last volume of the Journals—and it 
is to be noted that in his appreciation of art he was far more 
catholic than in matters of literature, having, for instance, a 
great appreciation of English artists, notably of Turner, 
Constable, and the etchings of Seymour Haden. For every- 
thing Japanese, as has already been said, he had the most 
unbounded admiration. Japanese art, he frankly says, gave 
him more pleasure than Greek, and there are several records 
of conversations with the Japanese artist Hayashi. 

The last twenty years of his life were brightened by his 
intimate friendship with Alphonse Daudet and his wife, who 
indeed gave him the nearest approach to a home he was ever 
to know, and other close intimacies were with “le ménage 
Zola’ and the family of Victor Hugo. 

A considerable measure of public recognition came to 
him in the end. He and his brother had both been made 
“chevaliers de la Légion d’Honneur,” and in 1895 Edmond 
had the further distinction of officier of the Legion conferred 
upon him. And in the last volume of the Journals we read 
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of a banquet given to him in March 1895 by three hundred 
and ten friends and admirers in recognition of his services to 
French literature. It was attended by Daudet, Zola, and 
Henri de Regnier, and by many distinguished Italians, Rus- 
sians, and Japanese. Speeches were made by Poincaré and 
by Clémenceau; E. de Goncourt himself was too agitated to 
say more than a few words of thanks and was quite unable, 
he says, to eat anything at all. It is pleasant to take leave 
of the old man there, surrounded by his friends, and able to 
enjoy their affectionate admiration, and the words in which 
he was addressed by one of the speakers may, perhaps, be 
taken as the epitaph of Edmond de Goncourt—and also of 
his brother: ‘* Vous n’avez eu de plus chére ambition que 
de savoir et de voir; . . . vous n’avez vécu que pour les choses 
de l’intelligence.” 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Mr. L. B. Namier is fulfilling his promise of giving us 
a history of England in the Age of the American Revolution, 
and has issued his first volume (Macmillan, 25s.), which 
carries us only to 1762. As in his earlier book, The 
Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III, he is 
very largely concerned with the constitution of the House 
of Commons, which he argues to have been the microcosm 
of England. His work strikes us as being something new 
in the way of historical writing, and is a very close analysis 
not only of facts and figures, but of psychological com- 
plexities. His picture of the Duke of Newcastle is admirable, 
and if it does not much change our view of him, it dots 
the i’s and crosses the t’s in a most amusing manner out 
of His Grace’s own mouth. Perhaps Mr. Namier is too 
inclined to interpret all political figures as though they 
were of the Newcastle type, but he supplies the corrective 
himself by ample quotations. And in the result we see 
how events shape themselves through men’s indecisions, 
through various accidents occurring within a general 
framework of something which implies will and causation: 
the politics of the time become extremely alive. The 
popular view of George III trying to carry out the Boling- 
broke precepts of the Patriot King by autocratic means 
will have to be abandoned: he was merely a party manager 
who beat the great borough-mongers at their own game. 
We shall look forward to the next volumes. 


Dr. Erwin Wexberg’s Individual Psychology (Allen & 
Unwin, 10s. 6d.) is a useful textbook of psychiatry written 
by a disciple of Dr. Adler. While paying tribute to the 
methods of both the Freudian and Behaviourist schools 
of psychology, the author questions their conclusions and 
criticizes some of their dogmas. He himself, however, does 
not appear to realize the need to modify many of the old 
psychological theories in view of the recent researches into 
the functioning of the ductless glands, though he does 
mention the influence of deformity and ill-health on the 
forming of neuroses. He is too ready to describe neurotics 
as deserters from the battle of life. In a valuable and 
interesting chapter on the education of children and 
adolescents, Dr. Wexberg gives the parents and teachers 
advice which is both sane and practical. The book on 
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the whole is sound and thought-provoking, and is unmarred 
by that pseudo-scientific jargon which has disfigured so 
many psychological treatises published during the last 
decade. It is well translated by Dr. W. Béran Wolfe. 


Intellectual Growth in Young Children, by Susan Isaacs 
(Routledge, 12s. 6d.), is a fascinating record of the observation 
of children, carried out under the most careful conditions. 
Mrs. Isaacs kept a school for young children at Cambridge 
for three years, and this book is largely a record of their 
remarks and their doings. The children were left as far 
as possible to themselves, being encouraged to find out 
things rather than being taught them, and the result is 
extremely interesting as showing the development of 
observation, reasoning powers, and thought. It may be 
that this book will have a very great influence on child educa- 
tion, and it is certain that every parent ought to read it. 


The position of Mr. J. B. Priestley has, by the volume of his 
work and by his reputation, become one which must seriously 
concern the critic anxious to make up his mind correctly. 
Angel Pavement (Heinemann, 9s. 6d.) may give the clue. 
It is a picture of London life in that it gives us vivid cinema 
sketches of a certain number of people who have to do 
with an office in the City; it is painted with vigour and 
sympathy (except that the scales seem to be unduly weighted 
against the unfortunate Mr. Dersingham because he has 
been to a public school); it is well and briskly written, 
here and there poignantly. It is far above the usual run 
of novels, and is a book one will want to have on one’s shelves. 
But one would not say that with it a new force has come 
into English literature, or that Mr. Priestley is adding 
anything to the tradition. He is, however, very much in it: 
he is to be ranked with Mr. Walpole, the later Mr. Walpole 
that is, not the unfortunately deceased one who wrote 
Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill. He is a faithful and clear-eyed 
delineator, in the same line as, but, a little below Mr. Gals- 
worthy. It is sometimes said that Mr. Priestley resembles 
Dickens, but it is unfair to erect him to that height. It is 
true that he sometimes reminds us of Dickens by certain 
technical tricks, but he is not the creator of a world as 
Dickens was. He does not evoke new manifestations of life. 
He is nearer to Gissing than to Dickens; his feeling for life 
is true and generous. To repeat, he adds nothing to the 
tradition of the English novel, but it is much that he should 
work ‘so well within it. | a 
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Lord Phillimore is no stranger to readers of the National 
Review, so his Recollections of a Prisoner of War (Edward 
Arnold, 10s. 6d.) should be doubly welcome. Lord Philli- 
more seems to have had a very much more unpleasant war 
than the author of All Quiet on the Western Front, especially 
at the hands of the latter’s compatriots, who had a genius 
for making themselves unnecessarily odious. But, unlike 
Remarque, his Lordship failed to lapse into hysteria and 
actively threw himself into the exciting but difficult labour 
of escape. One might almost say he was God’s own Escaper 
with the Devil’s own luck. In just over two years he made 
three escapes. Each time he got well away, and on the 
second occasion but for mistaking the direction he might 
have crossed the Swiss frontier. But each time he was 
caught. On the third occasion he and Murray, his friend, 
got as far as Przemsyl. After this last effort they were 
placed in an Austrian prison, and only here does the author 
make the reader realize how loathsome were the Germans. 
Lord Phillimore, even after all these years, cannot allow 
himself to speak out his execration of the Hun. The 
hardest part of this part of his captivity lay in the struggle 
against hatred. The whole atmosphere of the book changes 
once he is incarcerated in Austria, yet he says that the 
Austrians were careless, inefficient, and stole the prisoners’ 
parcels. The latter were certainly hungrier and more 
uncomfortable than in Germany, but they were far happier. 
The Austrian was a human being and treated his prisoners 
as such. Not the least interesting part of this clear, cheer- 
fully written, enterprising book was the final exodus of the 
prisoners through the dismembered Austrian Empire after 
the Armistice and Revolution. 
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THE brief notice that follows does not preclude a further 
notice later on. 


“British Policy and Canada, 1774-1791. A Study in 
Eighteenth-century Trade Policy, by Gerald 8. Graham. 
Royal Empire Society Imperial Studies No. 4. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Ltd., 10s. 6d. 

This series of valuable Empire studies, edited by the Rhodes Professor of 
Imperial History, London, Professor A. T’. Newton, should be in every historical 
student’s library. This one deals with Canada, from what the author calls the 
Annus Mirabilis (1763), when the British took over nearly all that was known 
of the continent of North America. In a close and careful study the author 
shows how we dealt with our first non-tropical dependency. He is severe on 
Lord North and his Ministers. They failed, but we have the feeling that, man 
for man, they were better than the Ministers we endure to-day. 


*‘Lord Balfour in His Relation to Science,” by Lord 
Rayleigh, Cambridge University Press, 2s. 6d. 


This is an interesting monograph written by a very distinguished man of 
Science, Lord Rayleigh, about his uncle, who was equally distinguished in the 
political world. The little work has principally a family interest, and may be 
said to be mainly a family affair, even though the subject was of world fame. 


‘* My Early Life: Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill.””, Thornton 
Butterworth, 21s. 

This lively work, all about himself, has kept Mr. Churchill’s name before the 
public. It would have been easier to review it had it been issued as fiction. 
We wonder what General Sir Aylmer Haldane would have said to Mr. Churchill’s 
description of his escape from Pretoria in 1900. A tale like this makes one doubt 
the other stories in the book. 


‘“The Apple Cart: A Political Extravaganza,’ by Bernard 
Shaw. Constable & Co., 5s. 

This is the letterpress of the play. It reads as well as it acts, but it is not 
improved by the dull and pretentious preface Mr. Shaw has written to re-affirm 
his adherence to the Socialism which his play has exhibited to the world in all 
its absurdity. Mr. Shaw is a witty jester, but the most boring writer in the 
English language when he is solemn. Seriousness is outside his gifts—let him 
stick to the jokes which he can make better than anyone. 


““The Practical Dog Book,” by Edward C. Ash, M.R.A.C. 
Simpkin Marshall, Ltd., 21s. 

Mr. Ash needs no introduction to dog owners who seriously study the care 
of their charges. This book, besides giving directions for keeping dogs in sick- 
ness and in health, gives a clear and interesting account of the various breeds, 
and practical advice on buying, showing, and breeding. There is an introduction 
by Hon. Florence Amhurst. 


